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CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY NOTES 


“We thank Thee with all our hearts for the blessings which 
Thou didst bestow on the country, when, as a nation, the colonies 
formed that union of States, which strengthened and prospered the 
Government of the people, and made the United States a power for 
good in the world.” [Extract Mgr. Griffin’s Prayer at Lincoln 
Memorial Meeting, February 12, 1909, at Worcester, Mass. ] 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1777. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, 1777, Dr. Hall Jackson, who had acted 
as Surgeon at Bunker's Hill, wrote to Elbridge Gerry from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., saying, “ This morning a French Ship, 300 tons, 16 
guns, 50 men arrived here, having on board 10,085 stands of arms, 
50 tons of gunpowder.” [A. L. S. Henkels, June 3d, 1910.] 


John Jacobs of Philadelphia Light Dragoons, Commanded by 
Rich Howenden, Capt., roth Jan., 1778 (British). John Jacobs 
transferred 1st Dec. to the Roman Catholic Corps. [Pa. Mag., 


Jan., 1910, p. 4.] 


DR. JAMES O’FALLEN. 

Born in Athlone, Ireland, served as a Surgeon in Continental 
army under Washington. Died in Louisville in 1833. [Rev. C. F. 
O'Leary in Vol. IX, p. 211 of Journal of Am. Irish His. Soc.| 

. 


“THE RELIGION OF THE POPE.” 

The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, Convened April 
4th, 1775, prepared an Address to the Mohawk Indians to be de- 
livered to them by Rev. Mr. Kirkland. In-it was said: 

“Our Fathers in Great Britain have made a law to establish 
the Religion of the Pope in Canada which lies so near you. We 
much fear some of your children may be induced, instead of wor- 
shipping the only true God, to pay his dues to images made with 
their owm hands.” [Am. Ar., 4-1, p. 1350.] 
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““SCUM OF THE IRISH CATHOLICS.” 

In Strictures on a Pamphlet entitled “ A Friendly Address to 
all Reasonable Americans on the Subject of our Political Con- 
fusions,’ Addressed to the People of America, published in Phila- 
delphia 1774, written by General Charles Lee, afterwards second 
in command to Washington, stated that Great Britain had great 
difficulty in keeping the regiments up to anything near their estab- 
lishment; what they are able to procure are of the worst sort. 
They are composed of the most debauched weavers ’prentices, the 
scum of the Irish Roman Catholics who desert upon every occasion 
and a few Scotch who are not strong enough to carry packs. [Lee 
Papers, I, 161.] 

PATRICK ROGERS DESERTS THE BRITISH. 
HEADQUARTERS, PEEKSKILL, 29th May, 1779. 

Patrick Rogers says he is a native of Ireland, was a Corporal 
in Lord Cathcart’s Legion and deserted this morning in company 
with two others of the same corps. [Papers of Gow. Clinton, IV, 
p. 856.] 

A POWDER MAKER. ’ 

Franklin in writing to Congress from Paris, August 9th, 1780, 
said, “ M. Fouquet, who was employed by Congress to instruct 
people in making gunpowder, is arrived here, after a long passage ; 
he has requested me to transmit a memorial to Congress which I 


do enclose.” 





THE IRISH BRIGADE. 

Gen. Thomas Conway [of the Conway Cabal] in writing to 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton from Camp at White Marsh, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1777, said: 

Mr. Deane [one of the Commissioners to France] directed me 
to encourage and bring over some officers of the Irish Brigade. 
I got one hundred and sixty guineas for that purpose. I gave 
eighty-four guineas to two officers who came over with me and 
whose receipts I can produce. Seventy-six guineas I sent to four 
officers of the Irish Brigade who were prevented from embarking 
on account of the noise made about the Amphritrite. [Rowland’s 
Carroll, 1, 227.] 
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CAPTAIN PATRICK DENNIS. 

May 28, 1776, Newburyport, Mass. Capt. Patrick Dennis of 
the Ranger, 14 guns, in the service of the Colonies, brought into 
this place a ship, 280 tons and another vessel of 260 tons, both 
from England laden with clothing and military stores for the 
British troops. They had upwards of 11,000 pair of shoes on 
board. [Am. Ar., 4th Series, Vol. VI, p. 629.] 





FATHER CARROLL AND BEN FRANKLIN. 

When Benjamin Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton and 
Samuel Chase, the Commissioners to Canada, were prepared to 
leave Canada, Dr. Franklin left Montreal May 11th, 1776, to go to 
St. John’s and from thence to Congress. 

Rev. John Carroll the next day left Montreal to join Franklin 
at St. John’s from whence they sailed on the 13th. The same day 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton went to St. John’s to examine into the 
state of that garrison and of the batteries. There he met Gen. 
Thompson and Col. Sinclair, with part of Thompson’s Brigade. 
Carroll left New York April 2d, 1776, and arrived in Philadelphia 
June 11th, at “two o’clock in the night.” [Journal C. C. of C.] 

See Lossing’s Life Gen. Schuyler, Vol. I, for details of return 
of Franklin and Carroll. 


PIERRE LA CROIX. 

The records of St. Mary’s Church, Alexandria, Va., has the 
following entry made in 1831 by Rev. John Smith, “an eloquent 
and whole souled Irish Jesuit” : 

“ At the house of Mr. Edward Smith who had afforded him a 
refuge in his later years, Pierre La Croix in his 88th year, prob- 
ably the last surviving soldier who served under Montcalm, the 
best General of the French, who with a superior force defended 
Quebec against Wolfe where they both fell on the field of battle. 
La Croix was then 12 years of age, a drummer in one of the 
French regiments. He afterwards served during the Revolutionary 
War, spoke often of the bravery of Montgomery who fell under 
the walls of Quebec. La Croix was a soldier and he died a Chris- 
tian, professing the faith of the true Catholic Church of which his 
name, the Cross, was an emblem. The writer has often greeted 
him in passing and he was a real sample of the old French regime 
in native courtesy.” [Woodstock Letters, XIV, p. 112.] 
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’ 


AND BRITISH FORCES ALIKE COMPOSED OF 
“‘ EMIGRANTS.” 


AMERICAN “ REBELS’ 


The testimony of General Robertson of the British army is 
often cited to show that one-half the Continental army under 
Washington were natives of Ireland. The whole testimony was 
thus given: 

Q. How are the provincial corps composed; whether mostly 
of native Americans, or from emigrants from various nations of 
Europe? 

A. Some of the corps consist mostly of natives; others, I 
believe the greatest number are enlisted from such people that 
can be got in the country, and many of them may be emigrants; 
our force is not distinguished from the rebels in that circumstance. 
I remember General Lee telling me, that he believed half the rebel 
army were from Ireland. 

Q. By the rebel army, did General Lee mean that continental 
army or militia? 

A. I mean the continental army. 

Q. Are the Provincials in the King’s service generally officered 
by Americans of property in that country? 

A. I remember great numbers: most of the officers that we 
put at the head of the regiments were men of the best influence in 
the country; etc. [This includes all that is said concerning Ireland 
or the Irish. ] 

[The Parliamentary Register; . . . Fifth Session of the Four- 
teenth Parliament, Vol. XIII, p. 303, A. D. 1779.] 


THE JESUITS MISSION HOUSE A HOSPITAL FOR THE PATRIOTS OF 1776. 

Newtown Manor, Maryland, an early Jesuit Mission and the 
place where the “Select Body of the Catholic Church” met from 
time to time after the suppression of the Order was often “ during 
the Revolutionary was disturbed” by the British “ who sometimes 
knocked in its doors with the butts of their villainous guns.” 
Tradition says, however, that the Jesuits did not wholly abandon 
it during the War of Independence. On the contrary, as soon as 
circumstances would allow, they threw open all its rooms to the 
heroes who fell wounded in the cause of their country. Thus a 
new interest is attached to the famous old Manor from the fact that 
it was a temporary hospital for the soldiers of 1776. [Woodstock 
Letters, Vol. XIV, p. 67.] 
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PULASKI. 


Here is what President Taft said in his speech about Pulaski, 
the gallant Polish hero of the Revolutionary War, whose statue 
was unveiled with impressive ceremonies in Washington, May 11, 
IgIO: 

When he came here the American army practically had no 
cavalry, and to him, with the permission of Washington and with 
the vote of the Congress, was turned over the question of the 
organization of a cavalry force. At Brandywine and at German- 
town he showed the mettle that was in him. The insufficiency of 
the American cavalry was such that he was hampered in the move- 
ments that he sought to make, but in that dread winter at Valley 
Forge, at the head of such a cavalry as there was, with his head- 
quarters at Trenton, by foraging and by harassing the enemy, he 
occasionally threw a gleam of sunshine into that darkened refuge 
of the American troops. 

Subsequently, organizing an independent legion known as 
“ Pulaski’s Legion” he fought his way from North to South, until 
finally, after taking part in the campaign about Charleston, he lost 
his life in a brilliant charge at the siege of Savannah, and was, as 
the distinguished orator who preceded me said, suitably buried in 
the bosom of the ocean from a frigate of the United States. 

Chivalric of race, and of knightly form, brave, dashing, cour- 
ageous, but gentle as a woman, sweet in all the associations of life, 
there hangs about him all the romance of ancient knighthood. 

Pulaski, like the vast majority of his countrymen, was a 
Catholic. He died with the words, “ Jesus, Mary and Joseph,” on 
his lips. Three millions of his fellow-countrymen, loyal to America 
and the Catholic Church, have become citizens of this country since 
Pulaski’s day. They form an important part of the people of this 
republic. Their claim upon the good will and sympathy of all 
Americans has been worthily earned. America’s debt to them can 
never be repudiated so long as the history of the Revolutionary 
War is read. and the Polish heroes, Kosciuszko and Pulaski, whose 
statues now stand in the nation’s capitol, are remembered and 
honored. [Sacred Heart Review, May 28, 1910.] 





THE ERIN. 


The French navy had a vessel of 28 guns called “ L’Erin.” It 
was captured in the West Indies by Admiral Rowley. 
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CATHOLICS IN IRELAND NOT ENLISTING. 


William Lee, Sheriff and Alderman of London and later Com- 
missioner of Congress to France, writing to his brother, Richard 
Henry Lee, from London, July 13, 1775: “The Ministry if they 
get men at all it must be from Scotland, or among the Irish Roman 
Catholics, for the American War is really so odious and disgusting 
to the common people in England, that no soldiers or sailors will 
inlist.” [Letters, I, 164.] 

Walpole notes in his Last Journal, “The government [in 
August, 1775] could not get above 400 recruits and failed in their 
attempt to raise a regiment of Roman Catholics.” 

Lecky, History of England, III, 457, says: “ Recruiting agents 
traversed the Highlands of Scotland and the most remote districts 
of Ireland, and the poor Catholics of Munster and Connaught who 
had so long been excluded from the English army were gladly 
welcomed. Recruits, however, came in very slowly. There was 
no enthusiasm for a war with the English settlers.” 


THE CARROLLS. 


On May 31, 1776, Rev. John Carroll arrived in Philadelphia 
from his mission to Canada. On June 2d he wrote his counsin, 
Charles Carroll, Sr., father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, giving 
information of him. [See his letter in the Centennial Memorial of 
the Maryland Historical Society, p. 109, or in Rowland’s Life of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Vol. I, p. 170-1.] 

On June 10, 1776, Charles Carroll of Carrollton arrived in 
Philadelphia returned from Canada. The next day he and Samuel 
Chase, his fellow-Commissioner, attended Congress and gave an 
account of their proceedings and the state of the army in Canada, 
“which cannot surprise, you more than it has done me,” wrote 
Washington from New York to Congress the day before. [Row- 
land’s Carroll, I, 173.] 


*“ CANADIANS JOIN IN GREAT NUMBERS.” 


“The Canadians are friendly and join us in great numbers,” 
wrote General Schuyler to the New York Provincial Congress from 
Ticonderoga, September 29, 1775. [Am. Ar., 4, III, 841.] 
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A SCOTCH CATHOLIC LOYALIST. 


Captain John MacDonald, of Prince Edward’s Island, at the 
outbreak of the Revolution formed a Company for the defence of 
that Island and Nova Scotia from the Americans. General Small, 
the British commander, reported to the English government: “ The 
activity and unabating zeal of Captain John MacDonald, of Glen- 
aladale, in bringing an excellent company into the field is his least 
recommendation, being acknowledged by all who knew him to be 
one of the most accomplished men and best officer of his rank in 
his Majesty's service.” 

Captain MacDonald was born at Glenaladale, Scotland, in 1742. 
He was educated at the Jesuit University of Ratisbon in Germany. 
A relative, Alexander MacDonald, of Boisdale, on island of Mist, 
married a Protestant and abandoned the Catholic faith, endeavored 
to turn the peasants of the estate to Protestantism, driving them 
to the Protestant church with a cudgel and requiring them to sign 
“an absolute retraction of their religion and a promise under oath 
never to have any dealings with a priest.” They refused—preferred 
to emigrate—persecution spread. It was resolved to emigrate to 
America. Bishop Grant, Vicar Apostolic of the Highlands and his 
Coadjutor, Dr. Hay contributed and had the assistance of Bishop 
Challoner of London who had collections taken at the Catholic 
embassies in London. 

Captain John MacDonald in 1771 bought a large estate on 
Prince Edward’s Island, then known as St. John’s. He mortgaged 
his estate at Glenfinnan to get means to bring the people. 

In 1772 on the “ Alexander” with 210 passengers he sent with 
one year’s provisions to Prince Edward’s Island. 

In 1773 he came, “ joined his people by way of Philadelphia 
and Boston.” He was Laird of Glenaladale and Glenfinnan. 
[ Messenger, N. Y., Jan. 1902. ] 


CANADIAN PRISONERS ALLOWED TO COME TO PHILADELPHIA FROM 
BRISTOL. 


On March 1, 1776, Congress Resolved, That Colonel Belestre, 
Major Longeuil and Captain Lotbiniere, three of the Canadian 
prisoners who are at Bristol, in Pennsylvania, be permitted to come 
to Philadelphia to confer with the Committee on Prisoners, and 
there await the orders of Congress. 
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FRENCH VOLUNTEERS. 


August 29, 1776, in Congress it being represented by Dr. B. 
Franklin that Mons. Bernard de la Marquisie had a commission 
given him by the Commissioners to Canada to be Captain and 
Engineer in one of the Regiments to be raised there, but that he 
lost his commission, with his baggage, at Chambly it was thereupon 
resolved that a new commission be granted to him. 

July 23, 1776, Resolved, That Monsieur St. Martin be appointed 
an engineer with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and put himself 
under the command of General Washington. 

April 4, 1776, Congress Resolved, That an order be drawn on 
the treasurers in favour of Monsr. Le Fontaine, for his services in 
Canada. 

September 9, 1776, a memorial from Mons. de la Falconniére 
was presented, read and referred to the Marine Committee. 

Three petitions, one from Pierre du Calvet, another from 
Jaques Pileur and the third from André Pepin were presented to 
Congress, read and referred to the Board of War. 

September 11, 1776, a memorial from Stephen Pater de la 
Cossade, presented, read and referred to Marine Committee. 

Letter from Monsieur La Chevalier Sauralle iaid before 
Congress August 29, 1776, and referred to Board of War. The 
Letter is in Papers of Congress, No. 41, IX, folio 1. 

John Sullivan came from France where he was a naturalized 
subject. He entered the Continental army as a volunteer under 
Colonel Stephen Moylan. [Pa. Ar., 5.] 

June 13. 1776, in Congress, Captain De Lausay (a French 
gentleman) has produced to the Committee (on Qualifications) 
credentials of his having been a Captain in the French service and 
comes well recommended. It is submitted to Congress whether or 
not they will grant his prayer, in appointing him a Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Against this paragraph in the original manuscript appears the 
words, “ Not considered.” 

BRIG “ST. PATRICK.” 

During the Revolution a brig, the “ St. Patrick” of Philadel- 
phia, was commanded by Captain Decatur, father of (afterwards) 
Commodore Stephen Decatur. [Am. Mo. Mag., July, ’94, p. 63.] 
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REV. JOHN CARROLL TO BEN. FRANKLIN. 


In addition to the letter of Father John Carroll to Benjamin 
Franklin, Commissioner to France, which was published in the 
RESEARCHES July, 1909, the two notes herewith given are in the 
Franklin Correspondence at the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. 


REQUESTS FRANKLIN TO FORWARD LETTER TO LIEGE. 


The Rev. Mr. John Carroll whom Docr. Franklin may remem- 
ber by the comsn. into Canada presents his compts. & requests the 
Docr. to do him the favour to forward the inclosed letter for Liege 
by post. His care is requested of the other to forward when a 
favourable oppy. offers. [Vol. XXVI, Am. Phil. Soc.] 

Sep. 15, 1782. 

On April 2, 1787, from Georgetown, Rev. John Carroll gave 
letter of introduction to Mr. Digges to present to Franklin, then in 
Philadelphia. It reads: 


INTRODUCES MR. DIGGES TO FRANKLIN. 


Hon. and Much respected Sir: 

Mr. Digges will have the honour of presenting you these few 
lines. His business calls him to Philada. & he is desirous of paying 
his respects, when they are so justly due from every friend of his 
country and indeed of human kind. He is my relative & has often 
heard me speak of you in such terms as have added to his venera- 
tion for your character. For I do with truth assure you, that I 
esteem it as one of the most fortunate and honourable events of 
my life, that I had an opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
you & I flatter myself with having inspired you with some senti- 
ments of regard & more than general benevolence towards me. 

That you may long continue to be the blessing of your Country, 
is the wish of all its friends; and that you may not only live to 
enlighten & better mankind but continue to do so with freedom 
from sickness & pain is the earnest wish of 

Hon. Dear Sir 
Georgetown, Yr. Most devoted & 

April 2d, 1787. Obliged Sert. 

J. CARROLL. 
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My warmest & respectful Compliments to Mr. & Mrs. Bache, 
Mr. Franklin & all Yr. family. 
[Vol. XXXV, 42.] 


These are all the letters in the Collection. There are none in 
the Library of Congress. The University of Pennsylvania has not 
catalogued its Franklin Papers but as yet it is not known that any 
of Father Carroll's are in it. 


THE TWO CANADIAN REGIMENTS. 

The following references are submitted: 

The American Archives, 4th Series, Vols. IV and V, 1775-1776, 
contain items concerning the Canadian regiments. 

Colonel Hazen’s regiment. (“ Congress’ own,” 1776-1783.) 
(In Pennsylvania Archives, 2d Series, Vol. XI, pp. 99-107. Harris- 
burg, 1880. 8vo.) Brief sketch of the regiment, with a list of the 
Pennsylvania members. 

Colonel James Livingston. (In Magazine of American His- 
tory, Vol. XXI, Jan., 1889, pp. 71-74.) From John Schuyler’s 
“The Society of the Cincinnati.” 

Moses Hazen. The memorial of Colonel Moses Hazen to Gen- 
eral Washington, 1779. (In Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. VIII, 
1779-1781, pp. 17-19. Philadelphia, 1853. 8vo.) 

Benson J. Lossing. The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler. 
New York: Sheldon & Company, 1873. 2 vols. 12mo. Moses 
Hazen at Montreal, Vol. II, p. 42; Letter of, Vol. II, pp. 46-47, 50. 

Benjamin Movers. Biography of Major-General Benjamin 
Movers of Plattsburg, Clinton County, N. Y., written, in 1833 by 
request of his son, Benjamin H. Movers. (In Historical Magazine, 
Vol. XXI, Feb., 1872, pp. 92-94.) “A detailed history of this 
regiment (Hazen’s) written by its Adjutant.” 

United States. Continental Congress. Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited from the original records in 
the Library of Congress by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Vols. 
IV-VI. jan.-Dec., 1776. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1905-1906. 3 vols. 4to. Contains memorials and reports 
relating to the Canadian regiments. 
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DUCHE, THE TRAITOR MINISTER, LAMENTS THAT. THE CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS NO LONGER HAS A “ PROTESTANT CARROLL” BUT A 
CATHOLIC CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


Rev. Jacob Duché, Episcopal Minister of Philadelphia, who 
made the “first prayer in the first Continental Congress and was, 
after the Declaration of Independence, elected Chaplain of Congress. 
He “ officiated two months and three weeks” when he resigned and 
“ from that time as far as my safety would permit,” he wrote General 
Washington, “I have been opposed to their measures.” 

On October 8, 1777, he wrote Washington beseeching him to 
abandon the cause of Liberty and Independence. 

He set forth the degradation that had come on Congress: “ The 
most respectable characters have withdrawn themselves and are 
succeeded by a great majority of illiberal and violent men. 
Maryland no longer sends a Tilghman and a Protestant Carroll.” 

This referred to Charles Carroll of the Maryland Assembly—a 
Protestant. Maryland had instead of sending him—the Protestant 
—had sent Charles Carroll of Carrollton—the Catholic. Surely 
Maryland had become degenerate! 

“to engage in the glorious work” 
“at the head of” his “army to 


So he wanted Washington 
of “ negotiating’ with Congress 
settle the dispute with England by abandoning Independency. 
Washington sent the letter to Congress. 

Duché fled to the British. He returned to America after 
Independency had been acknowledged by Great Britain to his 
consternation, doubtless. 

He lived at North East Corner of Third and Pine Streets and 
is buried in St. Peter’s Episcopal graveyard on the opposite corner. 

I have a copy, with his autograph signature, of the third 
[London] edition of his book, “ Observations on a Variety of Sub- 
jects. Literary, Moral and Religious in a Series of Original Letters 
Written by a Gentleman of Foreign Extraction Who Resided some 
time in Philadelphia,” London, 1791. 

The Letters were written in 1771-2 and were signed “ Tamoc 
Caspipina,” a word composed of the initial letters of The Assistant 
Minister of Christ Church and Saint Peter’s in Philadelphia in 
North America. 

The Letters, mainly, relate to Philadelphia—descriptive and 
character and personal. In a Letter of January 14, 1772, to the 
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Rt. Honourable Lord Viscount P——, Queen St., Westminster, he 
related : 

“Speaking of Rome reminds me of a visit I lately received 
from the Rector of the Roman Catholic church in this City, in 
consequence of a letter I sent to him from Mr. Philips, the author 
of the life of Cardinal Pole, which has lately revived much of the 
old controversy in England. Mr. H[ardin]g (for this is the name 
of the Rector) appears to be a decent well-bred Gentleman, and I 
am told he is much esteemed by all denominations of Christians in 
this City, for his prudence, his moderation, his known attachment 
to British liberty and his unaffected pious labours among the people 
to whom he officiates. He corresponds with our old friend Abbé 
Gr t at Rome. He was so obliging as to invite my friend, the 
Merchant and myself to spend an hour with him in his little 
Carthusian cell, as he calls it. This small apartment joins an old 
Gothic Chapel, and together with another opposite to it (which is 
occupied by an assistant German priest) forms a kind of porch 
through which you enter the Chapel. Here the venerable man 
entertained us very agreeably; and as I was particularly inquisitive 
about the settlement and labours of his brethren, the Jesuits, at 
Paraguay, he put into my hands, at parting, a very circumstantial 
narration of the rise and progress of these settlements written by 
one Muratori which I have since read with much pleasure.” 





The “assistant German priest” was Rev. Ferdinand Farmer 
who died August, 1786. Father Harding died September 1, 1772. 


“The Revolution whilst it gave a being to the United States 
of America constituted at the same time a salient epoch in the 
annals of the human race.” [Rev. Matthew Carr, O.S.A., Dis- 
course on Washington, St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, February 
22, 1800. ] 
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BETSY ROSS AND THE FLAG. 


In reply to “ Penn” of the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, 
I sent this reply to his article on Betsy Ross and the Flag. It was 
published June 18, 1910. I hope sometime to compile a relation of 
all relating to the Flag—the Stars and Stripes. I have the material 
gathered: 


Dear Penn: You say that, notwithstanding the doubt or “ not 
proven” attitude of the Betsy Ross claim, her “ admirers” virtually 
have the field to themselves, and it is thus that they ask, “ If it was 
not she who made it, then who did?” Her “admirers” would not 
so ask if they held proof of the claim. 

But in the New England Historical Register of January, 1877, 
is a letter from Admiral Preble, author of “The History of the 
Flag,” giving a letter of Mrs. Caroline Purdy, of Baltimore, to 
Mrs. Appleton, daughter of Colonel Armstead, written in 1876, 
relative to the flag of Fort McHenry, in which Mrs. Purdy says: 
“Tt was made by my mother, Mrs. Mary Pickersgill, and I assisted 
her. My grandmother, Rebecca Young, made the first flag of the 
Revolution under General Washington’s directions and for this 
reason my mother was selected by Commodore Barney and General 
Stryker to make this Star Spangled Banner.” 

This testimony shows there is another grandmother claimant, 
but her descendants have not exploited the incident nor covered it 
with “ patriotic” glamor. This Rebecca Young, in 1780, advertised 
“ Colours for the Army and Navy made and sold on the most rea- 
sonable terms by Rebecca Young, in Walnut Street, near Third, and 
next door but one to Mr. Samuel McLene’s.” 


3esides, the claims of the Rossites have been modified since the 
declaration of claim was made in 1870, when at Harrisburg, Colonel 
J. Franklin Reigert issued a “ History of the First United States 
Flag and the Patriotism of Betsy Ross, the Immortal Heroine that 
Originated the First Flag of the United States.” He claimed to be 
a relative and to have got the story, with many others, from Mrs. 
Ross in 1824. He claimed not only that the flag was “ originated” 
by her, but that she also designed the seal of the United States, and 
was the first to use the name “ United States of America.” 

But so absurd were those claims that the Rossites, through 
Mr. William Canby, had. to repudiate the tales except that of 
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designing and making the first flag, after instructing Washington, 
in May, 1776, how to cut stars suitable for a flag. 

Mr. George Canby, Betsy’s grandson, once called on me 
respecting my publications opposing the claim of the family. I gave 
him proof that Washington was not in Philadelphia at the time the 
flag was adopted, and that no committee of Congress had been 
appointed in relation to a flag. He exclaimed, “ Then the story is 
not true; but my grandmother was a truthful woman.” 

That I do not oppose, but I believe that the grandmother’s 
story to the children around her knees was that she had made the 
first flags of the Stars and Stripes pattern. All the balderdash 
about Washington has been added to give a “ patriotic” flavor to 
the story. As the flag was not adopted by Congress until June 14, 
1777, Betsy couldn’t have made its plan and stars in May, 1776. 

That date was adopted to fix a time Washington was in Phila- 
delphia consulting with Congress, and then, as Dr. Jordan, of the 
Historical Society, says, “ Washington never walked to Arch Street 
to see a woman snip stars.” 

If the Rossites would simply claim that Betsy made the first 
flag or flags, after Congress had adopted the star form, they would 
be within the lines of probability with the contest for honors be- 
tween her and Rebecca Young. Moreover, all this love, devotion 
and honor now given our country’s flag had no existence during 
the Revolution. The United States was of but little account to 
the people. It simply was “in Congress assembled,” but it had no 
force, no authority and was at most simply an advisory board. The 
fight was for the freedom and independence of their States, which 
were separately acknowledged as Independent States by Great 
Britain. 

The “ stars and stripes” was of no special import to the people. 
Of all the Revolutionary flags preserved, all are State or local 
ensigns except one Stars and Stripes of the Third Maryland Conti- 
nental Regiment. It is in the State House at Annapolis. Betsy 
Ross made Pennsylvania colors for the State Navy; there is proof 
of that. But it is wholly doubtful if a starred flag was made in 
Philadelphia until long after June, 1777. 

The striped flag was in use in the Continental army and navy 
from January 1, 1776, when Washington had it hoisted at camp at 
Cambridge. All that Congress did on June 14, 1777, was to strike 
out the English cross and insert thirteen stars instead; that’s all. 
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It was of such little import, even to Congress, that nothing but the 
resolution appears on the minutes—no name of committee or of 
mover or any explanation. They simply thought that after the 
Declaration it was time to drop the English cross, and put in an 
emblem indicative of the separation which had taken place. 


Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


“THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION.” 


“ The glorious Revolution which placed the present royal family 
upon the British throne.” [Committee of Philadelphia to Assembly, 
Oct. 31, 1775. Am. Ar., 4, III, 1782.] That Revolution, 1688-9, 
was the inspiration of the American Revolutionists, as much evi- 
dence could be produced to show. 

The Monitor, No. 11, New York, November 16, 1775, said: 
It ought to be our best consideration and firmest support that the 
resistance we are making cannot be deemed rebellion, without 
implying the same stigma on the Revolution, an event that forms 
the most illustrious epoch on the whole circle of English affairs. 
If we are rebels, all those who were concerned in inviting the Prince 
of Orange over to England, who were instrumental in the expulsion 
of the tyrant James, and who afterwards concurred in placing the 
crown on the head of William, were rebels of the blackest dye. 
William himself was a detestable usurper, and all his successors 
have been very little better. These consequences, in spite of cob- 
web casuistry, and all the subtilizing arts of political chemists, 
are absolutely unavoidable. [Amer. Arch., 4, III, p. 1566.] 

The very name “REVOLUTION” was taken from “ The 
Glorious REVOLUTION.” The title of DECLARATION of 
Independence was taken from “The DECLARATION OF THE 
LORDS Spiritual and Temporal and Commons assembled at West- 
minster,” and also “ The DECLARATION of the Estates of the 
Kingdom ‘of Scotland.” 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF COMMODORE JOHN 
BARRY. 


Tue First CAPTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


BY J. E. DOW, ESQ. 


It is particularly gratifying to the student of History to trace 
out the lives of the heroes of former ages whether they fought 
upon the hillside or on the sounding valleys of the ocean, in an 
obscure canton of a mountain land, or on the sea-board of an infant 
nation. We love to contemplate the virtues of the illustrious dead, 
and as each succeeding age carries them farther back into the mists 
of time, their deeds of noble daring gleam brighter and brighter, 
and a halo of imperishable glory becomes their sure reward. No 
American in the Nineteenth Century can contemplate the banner 
that glitters in beauty above his head without paying a grateful 
tribute to him, 

Whose blood baptized its striped fold, 
Whose hand made bright its stars 


Commodore John Barry was one of those gallant spirits whose 
valor won for them in the infancy of the American Navy the 
sobriquet of the “Fire Eaters.” An Irishman by birth, he may 
well be supposed to have had no particular love for John Bull or 
his children. 

He was a man of large stature and noble mind, frank and 
courteous in his manners, generous to a fault to his friends and 
severe an impetuous to his enemies, he worked his way from the 
hawse holes to the quarter deck and finally left the service at the 
call of the Angel to the cold watch of death. 


“With freedom’s soil beneath his feet 
And freedom’s banner waving o’er him.” 
a 


Presuming that no one can be unacquainted with his early 
history, I pass on to the time when the Navy of the United States 
was re-organized, at the commencement of the French War. 


Commodore Barry’s commission, which is before me, gives 
him rank from the 4th day of June, 1794, although it was not 
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signed by Washington until the 22d of February, 1797. A copy 
of this Commission accompanies this sketch and bears the bold 
signature of Washington. It is numbered ONE, and there being no 
Secretary of the Navy at that period, it bears the signature of the 
Secretary of War. His appointment to the command of the frigate 
“United States” is also embraced in this Commission. In this 
respect it differs from the commission now issued to the naval 
commanders of our day. 

As early as December, 1794, in connection with Commodores 
Dale and Truxton we find him asking for active service at sea; 
we also find him with the same officers recommending the most 
approved model for the frigates ordered to be built and, further- 
more, urging the necessity of building them from the almost 
imperishable live oak of our southern clime. 

Barry, Nicholson and Truxton were appointed superintendents 
of the new frigates. Barry was stationed at Philadelphia to launch 
and fit out the “ United States,” Nicholson at Boston to superintend 
the “ Constitution,” while Truxton, at Baltimore, had charge of 
the ‘* Constellation.” 

The “ United States’’ was launched on the roth of May, 1797, 
the “ Constitution” on the 21st of October and the “ Constellation” 
on the 7th of September of the same year. In June, 1708, the 
“ Constellation” sailed on a cruize and in July, the “ Constitution” 
and the “ United States.” The “Constellation” was a 36-gun 
frigate and the “ Constitution” .and the “ United States’ were 44s. 
The ships were all victorious in the end, though the.“ Constitution” 
and the “ United States” had no trial of sufficient magnitude until 
a later period. The “ Constellation,” however, sent the “La Ven- 
geance” into Curacoa in distress, with over 160 vacant numbers in 
her mess book and her masts and rigging nearly all shot away. It 
was made a matter of pride with these three commanders to get 
their ships at sea as soon as possible, and but for the yellow fever 
in the shipyard at Philadelphia, the “ United States” would have 
sailed a year previous to the departure of the others. But to 
return to our principal object in commencing this sketch. The 
commission of Commodore Barry having been filled out, he went 
to receive it from the hands of the illustrious Commodore-in-Chief. 

What an hour—how full of interest—he was to head a new 
service for whatever may be said of the bravery of the sea dogs 
of the Revolution, the service when the war commenced with 
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France was of no account, a few gallant officers were to be found 
here and there, but their gold lace had become dim with age and 
their swords dull with rust; a few old hulks lay sinking in the 
mud at the wharves of our northern cities, while the rats held 
high court in the rotting “ Alliance” on the island opposite Phila- 
delphia. It was am hour of interest when Barry entered the 
presence of Washington—the father of his country surely felt an 





THE FRIGATE “UNITED STATES” 


anxiety for the honor of the Stars and Stripes at sea, and the 
commander, though he trod iike a freeman by a freeman’s hearth, 
undoubtedly felt the high responsibility of his situation. He 
received his commission with dignity. A cordial shake of the hand 
with his command and he was off for his frigate. 

Among many things of interest concerning Barry, the follow- 
ing hasty sketches have been furnished me by one of his officers. 

I have altered the language in a slight degree, but the spirit 
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has been rigidly adhered to. As they never have been published, 
they will doubtless prove interesting to the general reader: 


It was late in July, 1798, when the frigate “ United States,” 
under the command of John Barry, the oldest commissioned officer 
in the United States Navy, sailed from Marcus Hook, on the 
river Delaware, on a cruize to the West Indies, in search of French 
vessels of war and merchantmen. I was an officer on board and a 
townsman of Barry’s. 

It was my first cruize; we were fortunate in missing the 
French—the affair of the “La Vengeance” happened during our 
cruize. Soon after our arrival on the West Indies station, the 
following citcumstance occurred, which bid fair to produce at one 
time the most direful effects. It was a clear moonlight night—the 
“ United States,” under easy sail, was bound to a celebrated water- 
ing place in the island of Dominica, called Prince Rupert’s Bay. 
As she drew near the land there suddenly emerged from its 
shadow and swept in the clear light a frigate—we knew her to 
be an English cruizer at once, and passed alongside. When we 
came within hail of each other the officer of the deck of the 
stranger hailed us in the usual way—‘ Ship A-hoy”—*“ Hello”— 
“From whence came you?”—“ The ‘United States’ ”—‘ What 
Ship is that ?”—“ The ‘ United States.’” The British officer did 
not seem to understand it. He again hailed—“ What Ship is 
that ?”—“ The ‘ United States,’ damn you,” bellowed the Commo- 
dore through the trumpet. “ Send your boat on board his Britannic 
majesty’s ship ‘ Cleopatra,’” replied the British officer in a hasty 
manner. “I will do no such thing,” answered the American. “If 
you have anything to say or do with Commodore John Barry, send 
your boat on board the frigate ‘ United States.’” “I insist upon 
your sending your boat on board his Britannic majesty’s ship 
‘Cleopatra,’” said the British officer. Our vessels were now so 
near that we could hear the orders given to the quarter-master at 
the wheel. No answer was returned to the summons, but Commo- 
dore Barry ordered the drums to beat to quarters, and in less than 
five minutes the whole ship’s company of nearly 500 men were at 
their posts, ready for action. As the guns were run out, the 
British officer again hailed, begged the Commodore not to fire and 
said that he would order a boat to be lowered and send an officer 
on board the “ United States.” This was immediately done, the 
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affair was amicably adjusted and during the stay of the “ United 
States” at Dominica, the most friendly intercourse existed between 
the officers of both ships. 

While the British Lieutenant was hailing, I omitted to men- 
tion that Commodore Barry turned to his First Lieutenant and said 
in a voice almost smothered with rage, “ Damn them, I should like 
to have another fight with them before I die.” 

Late in the season at evening, while we were beating up under 
the lee of St. Thomas, at that time in the hands of the Danes, a 
light boat came off from the shore and a letter was put on board 
for the Commodore. After reading it, the Commodore bore down 
for the British squadron that was then blockading the island, and 
made a signal to speak the Admiral. The British three-decker hove 
her main topsail aback and the “ United States” ran under her 
stern. Admiral Beresford, who was an acquaintance and fellow- 
townsman of Barry’s, now appeared on deck, and after cordially 
returning the Commodore’s salute, gave him permission to send 
his boat on shore for cabin stores. The Admiral then ran down 
to the fleet, while the “ United States” tacked for the island. It 
was nearly dark when the ship hove to off the harbor of St. Thomas, 
and sent the second cutter ashore, in charge of myself, for the 
stores. As I was going over the ship’s side, Commodore Barry 
directed me to bring off whatever articles might be given me by 
Mr. Murphy, a particular friend of his at St. Thomas. I accord- 
ingly pulled into the shore, and upon landing, found Mr. Murphy 
with a large amount of silver in bags, ready to be put on board 
the boat. Immediately the money was placed under my charge, 
and having purchased a quantity of provisions, I returned to the 
ship. Our boat was immediately ran up, and the “ United States” 
took her departure for the southward. 

The day after I landed, the island was taken by the British 
and the Admiral was informed of the loss of the treasure. Admiral 
Beresford swore marline spikes and great guns on the occasion, 
and sent the whole fleet in pursuit of Barry, but could not find 
him. The “United States” returned soon after to Philadelphia 
and the dollars of Murphy were deposited to his order in the Bank 
of America. Murphy returned to the United States shortly after- 
wards and settled in Philadelphia, where the fruits of a long period 
of toil and vexation awaited him, for which, as well he might, he 
rendered thanks to the adventurous Barry. 
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During the time the “ United States” and the “ Cleopatra” lay 
in Prince Rupert’s Bay, a sailor on board the British ship had 
planned a way to escape, and had at the watering place communi- 
cated the same to one of our seamen. Accordingly, after the two 
vessels got under way—for they left the harbour together, the one 
bound to the windward and the other to the leeward—the sailor 
jumped overboard from the “ Cleopatra” and swam for the “ United 
States,” where he found a line with a noose ready, and he was 
soon hauled on board. As he stepped his foot on deck, he looked 
up at the colors and said, “ These are the colors I was born under, 
and these are the colors I will fight under until I die,” and imme- 
diately ran on the quarter deck, half dressed as he was and dripping 
like a river god. “ What is that you say, my friend?” said Commo- 
dore Barry, approaching him. “I am an American by birth, Sir, 
and have been impressed.” ‘‘ Have you any proof of your birth?” 
“T have a protection,” said he, “on board the ‘ Cleopatra,’ in my 
chest.” “ Very well,” said the Commodore, “go below, I will 
protect you.” A British officer now came on board from the “ Cleo- 
patra,” which vessel was but a mile to leeward, and demanded the 
deserter from the Commodore. Commodore Barry informed him 
that he claimed to be an American and he could not give him up. 
The British officer declared that he was not, but that he was an 
Irishman by birth. Commodore Barry then sent for the sailor’s 
chest while the British officer remained on board. Upon the arrival 
of the chest it was opened, and in a tin case was found the protec- 
tion, which was exact in its description of the seaman’s person, and 
regularly signed. He was declared to be a citizen of Philadelphia. 
Upon making this discovery the Commodore refused to give the 
deserter up and the British officer returned to his vessel in no very 
pleasant mood. The ships soon took their departure on different 
courses from the land, and at sunset the “ United States” was alone. 
The seaman, who was a jolly fellow, now told his fellow-countrymen 
below that he had never seen the United States in his life. 


Many other incidents in the life of Barry could be collected, 
but the want of time compels me to bring this opening sketch to a 
close. Commodore Barry died as he had lived, a brave and ex- 
cellent officer, and now in Philadelphia, with Truxton and Bain- 
bridge and other gallant spirits of the deep, he sleeps the sleep that 
knows no waking. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO JOHN BARRY. 
I, GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, reposing special trust and confidence in your patriot- 

q ism, valor, fidelity and abilities, have nominated, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the SENATE, appointed you 
Captain in the Navy of the United States and Commander of 
the frigate called “‘ United States”; to take rank from the 
fourth day of June, one thousand. seven hundred and ninety- 
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WASHINGTON PRESENTING COMMISSION No. 1 TO CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY 
; (THE BOY IS PATRICK HAYES, BARRY'S NEPHEW) 

You are, therefore, carefully and diligently to discharge the 
duty of CAPTAIN AND COMMANDER by doing and performing all 
manner of things thereunto belonging. And I strictly charge and 

require all Officers, Marines and Seamen under your command to 
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be obedient to your orders as Captain and Commander. And you 
are to observe and follow such orders and instructions from time 
to time as you shall receive from the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States who is the superior officer set over you according to the : 
rules and discipline of War, and the usage of the sea. This Com- 
MISSION to continue in force during the pleasure of the President 
of the United States. 
G. WASHINGTON. 





By the President. 
James McHenry, 
Secretary of War. 
[From U. S. Military Mag., Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 1-3. Philadel- 
phia, July, 1840. | 
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ESCAPE OF CAPTAIN BARRY—* A SHAVE.” 


Captain Thomas Read on October 23, 1775, was appointed 
Commander of the Pennsylvania Navy. He commanded the ship 
“ Montgomery.” On June 5, 1776, he resigned and next Cay was 
appointed Captain in the Continental Navy and assigned to the 
“ Washington.” He had a residence at White Hill, now Fieldsboro, 
New Jersey. In a manuscript written by his grandson, Colonel 
James Read, the following incident relating to Commodore John 
Barry is extracted and kindly supplied by his niece, Mrs. Anna 
Read Uhler: 

“ Once when Captain Thomas Read was absent from his home, 
Whitehill near Bordentown, his friend Captain Barry of the ‘ Effing- 
ham’ frigate was staying at his house. Early in the morning an 
alarmed servant told Mrs. Read that a party of British were : 
approaching the house. Mrs. Read hurried to Captain Barry’s 
room and knocked. He opened the door holding a razor in his hand, 
his face lathered over preparatory to his morning shave. She 
begged him to fly quickly. With great tranquility he wiped his face 
and put his razor away. She urged instant flight. saying, ‘If you 
don’t go they’ll take you prisoner!’ He laughingly replied, ‘ They 
won’t catch me to-day’—calmly went down stairs, mounted his 
horse, which was in readiness, and rode off rapidly, concealed by 
the outbuildings and dwelling from the British soldiers, who pres- 
ently arrived, surrounded the house and demanded him. Mrs. 
Read said, ‘He is not here’-—but went to deliver uv all keys 
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that the search might begin and thus delayed them. After their 
fruitless efforts to find Captain Barry, she invited the officers to a 
good breakfast and sent out rum to his men. She was very 
graciously entertaining so the meal was prolonged. Later she told 
him the facts, but said ‘she did not know the direction Captain Barry 
had taken. All of which was true. The soldiers being fatigued 
from their night march made no further effort to pursue one already 
beyond their reach.” 
BARRY “ LITTLE KNOWN.” 

Americana, published by the National Americana Society of 
New York, in its April (1910) number, had a fairly correct relation 
of the services of JoHN Barry, Father of the American Navy. 

It begins: In the year 1760 there came over the sea from 
County Wexford, Ireland, to the shores of America, a maker of 
history. He was then a sunny-faced lad of fifteen, straight and 
sturdy with a fine shapely head covered with sunny curls. In our 
cay he is known as the Father of the American Navy. 

The writer, Elizabeth Pollard, says, “ It seems strange that the 
general public should know so little of this great man who did so 


much for his country.” 


HARMONY OF THE RELIGION AND DUTY OF CATHOLICS. 


“Fifteen millions of Catholics live their lives in our land with 
undisturbed belief in the perfect harmony existing between their 
religion and their duties as American citizens. It never occurs to 
their minds to question the truth of a belief which all their ex- 
perience confirms. Love of religion and love of country burn to- 
gether in their hearts. 

“ They love their country with the spontaneous and ardent love 
of all patriots, because it is their country and the source to them 
of untold blessings. They prefer its form of government before 
any other. They admire its institutions and the spirit of its laws. 
They accept the Constitution without reserve, with no desire as 
Catholics to see it changed in any feature. They can with a clear 
conscience swear to uphold it.” [Cardinal Gibbons in North Ameri- 
can Review, March, 1909.] 
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ORDERS OF THE CONTINENTAL MARINE COMMITTEE 
TO CAPTAIN JOHN BARRY. 


When I compiled “ The History of Commodore John Barry” 
(1897) and Commodore John Barry, the Father of the American 
Navy: The Record of His Services for Ovr Country (1903), the 
Letter Book of the Continental Marine Committee, though sought 
for in the Library of Congress and other repositories of documents, 
was not available nor even known to exist. It has since been dis- 
covered in the Library of Congress. 

From this authentic source of information the following tran- 
scripts of communications of the Committee to Captain John Barry 
have been obtained, as well as several from the Papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress : 

January 29th, 1778. 
CapTAIN JOHN Barry: 

We having agreed to employ the Pinnace and Barges belonging 
to the Frigates and the Barge taken up by Captain Josiah in the 
River Delaware on a Cruize in Said River under your command. 
We hereby empower you to receive such war-like Stores, Provisions 
& other Stores from the Navy Board, and to employ such Conti- 
nental Navy officers not in Actual service and to collect such a 
number of Men as you shall think necessary for officering, manning, 
victualling and eqquipping said Boats: As you will have frequent 
occasion to land on each side of the Delaware during your Cruize 
you will take effectual care to restraine your officers & men from 
plundering, insulting or in any way treating ill the Inhabitants of 
the Country. Humanity, good Policy and your reputation demand 
that they should be treated with kindness—you may want supplies 
from them and their assistance in moving to a place of safety such 
effects as you may capture—you will therefore attend particularly 
to this Instruction. We have directed the Navy Board to furnish 
you with everything necessary for equiping your little fleet and with 
money to procure supplies for your Crews as occasion may require. 

You will take account of all goods of every kind which you 
may Capture and prevent their being pilfered. As it will be neces- 
sary that you should take with you or appoint on Shore Some honest 
faithful persons who are well acquainted with the Country and will 
undertake to procure waggons for the speedy removal to a place 
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of Safety and take care of such goods as you may Capture—you 
will attend particularly to this necessary point and employ such 
persons. You will give immediate notice to General Washington 
of such stores as you may Capture which are necessary for the 
use of the Army. We would have you Sink or otherwise destroy 
the Hulls of all such Vessels as you may take which cannot be 
removed to some place of safety. The Vessels wh. you take and 
preserve and the goods which you Capture must be libelled in the 
Court of Admiralty in the State into which they are carried—you 
will therefore employ some suitable Attorney to libell for the same. 

The Success of your Cruize depending upon your despatch 
activity prudence and valour we hope you will exert the utmost 
of your abilities on this occasion. Write to us frequently and par- 
ticularly of your proceedings. Wishing you success. 


March 11th, 1778. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Barry: 

We have received your letter of the 8th instant and congratu- 
late you on the successful commencement of your expedition and 
hope it will be attended with Similar advantages to the Public and 
Glory to the gallant Commander, brave officers & men concerned 
in it, throughout the whole course. The good opinion you have 
of your Prize Schooner has determined us to purchase her for a 
Cruizer, you will therefore obtain the consent of the Partys who 
took her, have her fairly valued, and take her at that valuation 
for the public. She is to be called the Wasp, and as you have 
represented her to be properly equiped in every particular for an 
Armed Vessel, you will see that she is officered & manned as soon 
as possible, take the command of her yourself or bestow it on some 
brave Active prudent officer. You will employ her there so long 
as you shall think prudent, but should you apprehend there will be 
danger of her falling into the hands of the enemy you will send 
her out of the Bay into the Sinepuxent, Chincoteaque or any of 
the Inlets on the Coast, where you will be able to collect a full 
Complement of Men if not well manned before. That done let her 
take such Station off Cape Henlopen as to be able to descry the 
enemies Vessels coming in & going out of the Capes and to secure 
a retreat should she fall in with any Vessels of Superior force. 
We observe that you have advised General Washington of your 
Success, and expect you have furnished him with Inventories of 
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what was on board your Prizes. Any articles which he may direct 
to be kept “for the use of the Army you will retain having them 
properly valued and delivered them as he may direct. 

With regard to the general distribution of the Prize Money 
it is our opinion it should be distributed according to the number 
of Men & Guns in each Boat concerned in the Capture. As to the 
distribution among the officers and Men in the Continental Boats 
(If no previous agreement had been entered into) it must be made 
agreeable to the Continental Regulations, but if those Regulations 
should Appear not to be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
your expedition, we consent that you should enter into such agree- 
ment with your officers and Men as shall be most satisfactory to 
you & them. We approve of your consulting the Honorable 
Nicholas Vandyke Esqr. when necessary and would have you agree- 
able to your Instructions, put your Prize goods under his care or 
any other person you may think proper, and continue to pursue the 
main object of your expedition with all your usual vigour and 
activity. The Prisoners you have taken or shall take you will 
deliver to the commander of that Department of the Main Army 
which may be most convenient to you. We thank you for the early 
inteligence of your success—your well known bravery and good 
conduct gives us Strong hopes of hearing from you often on 
Similar Occasions. 

P.S.—Please to transmit to us an Inventory of the effects you 
have Captured. enclosed is Lieutenant Cokeleys receipt for 50 
Dollars which he will account with you for. : 
March 26th, 1778. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Barry: 

We have received your Letter of the 20th instant covering an 
Inventory of the goods lately Captured, and ar¢ sorry that your 
Prize Schooner had unfortunately be[en] retaken; and that the 
Militia instead of affording you assistance had pelfered so much 
of the goods you had saved. We think with you that the Bay will 
be the best place for your meeting with success and hope you will 
use your utmost diligence in getting your small Squadron speedily 
down there. 

With regard to the Prize goods you have Captured one-half 
in our opinion belongs to the Continent. If it had fully appeared 
that the Schooner Alert was a Vessel of war and belonged to the 
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Crown of Great Britain, or was duely commisionated a privateer 
by his britannick Majesty and you had held she would have been 
solely the property of the Captors. We enclose herein A Resolve 
of Congress of the 30th of October, 1776. 

As to the bounty offered by Congress for burning the Ships 
of War and Transports of the enemy it was confined entirely to 
the fire ships fitted at Philadelphia last fall. We have advanced 
your officer Mr. Clarkson Eight hundred Dollars for which sum 
we have enclosed his receipt and your are to be accountable for 
the same. [Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 135.] 


April 24th, 1778. 
NIcHOLAS VANDYKE, Esquire: 

Captain Barry hath informed us that he hath appointed a 
Mr. Hall Agent in behalf of the Continent for the Prizes he took 
in his Cruize on the Delaware, and that when distribution should 
be made that Mr. Hall would deposit the Continental share in 
your hands. If that should be the case, and you should come to 
Congress soon, we wish you would bring the Money with you, or 
otherwise transmit the same by a Safe hand to the Navy Board at 
Baltimore. [Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 143.| 


May 30th, 1778. 
Joun Barry, Esquire: 

We having appointed you to command the continental frigate 
Raleigh now in the Port of Boston in Massachusetts Bay, you are 
hereby directed to repair immediately to that place and there apply 
to the Honorable the Commissioners of the Continental Navy Board 
who will deliver up that Frigate with all her appurtenances to your 
care, and in due time will give you orders for your employment 
which orders you must obey and fullfil as far as may be in your 
power. [Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 153.] 


August 24th, 1778. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Barry, 
of the Frigate Raleigh: 

Immediately upon receipt of these our orders you will com- 
mence on a Cruize in Company with the Continental Brigt. Resist- 
ance, Captain Bourke, between Cape Henlopen and Occracock on 
the Coast of North Carolina, with a view to take certain armed 
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Vessels fitted out by the Goodriches, or any other of the enemies 
Vessels that may be infesting that Coast. 

As both the Raleigh and Resistance may soon be wanted to 
answer the purpose of Convoy, you are to manage your Cruize 
Assd. as that you may be ready to receive the future orders of this 
Committee. For this purpose you are once a week to put into 
Chesapeake Bay and call at the Town of Hampton, where you will 
find such orders lodged and you are to continue to cruize and call 
at Hampton in this manner until you receive our Instructions. 

P.S.—You will communicate to Captain Burke these our 
Orders and as Senior officer will give such Instructions for the 
Cruize as may be necessary. 

We have written to the Governor of Virginia to furnish you 
at Hampton with such provisions or Supplies as you and captain 
sourke may want. We expect that Governor will appoint some 
person at Hampton to supply you—let us know by every oppor- 
tunity the progress of your Cruize. [Marine Committee L. B., 


Pp. 173.-] 


w 


August 24th, 1778. 
Captain WILLIAM Bourke: 

We have given orders to Captain John Barry of the Frigate 
Raleigh for a Cruize on the Coast in which he is to be accompanied 
by the Brig Resistance under your command. Captain Barry will 
communicate to you a Copy of our Orders and as Senior officer 
will give you such further Instructions as may be necessary which 


you are to obey. [Marine Committee L. B., p. 174.] 


August 28th, 1778. 
CapTAIN JOHN Barry: 

Agreeable to what we wrote you the 24th instant which Letter 
you will receive at Rhode Island, this will meet you at Hampton in 
Virginia where we hope you will get safe and you are duely to 
observe the following Orders. 

So soon as you shall receive information from Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth Commissary General of Purchases, who will be in Vir- 
ginia, that he hath any number of Vessels not less than Six, loaded 
and ready for the Sea, you are to proceed and take such Vessels 
under your Convoy and conduct them to the places of destination 
pointed out by the said Commissary, which having done you and 
Captain Burke of the Resistance are to return to your Cruizing 
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station directed by our Letter of the 24th instant and you are again 
to call in at Hampton once a week and on receiving information 
from the Commissary General that he hath other Vessels ready for 
your convoy you are to proceed with them as he shall direct. 
[Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 174.] 


September 14th, 1778. 
To THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
Navy Boarp, Boston. 
Gentlemen : 


We desire you will order the Commanders of the Frigate 
Raleigh, Warren (Should she be returned), or the Deane and the 
Brigt. Resistance to proceed on a Cruize in Company between Cape 
Henlopen and Occracock on the Coast of North Carolina with a 
view to take certain armed Vessels fitted out by the Goodriches, 
or any other, of the Enemys Vessels that may be infesting that 
coast. That as the Raleigh Warren or Deane and the Brig Resist- 
ance may soon be wanted to answer the purpose of Convoy, they 
are so to manage their Cruize as that they may be ready to receive 
the future orders of this Committee and for this purpose they are 
once a Week to put into Chesapeake Bay and call at the Town of 
Hampton where they will find such orders lodged, and they are to 
continue to Cruize and call at Hampton where they will find such 
orders lodged and they are to continue to cruize and call at Hampton 
in this manner until they receive their Instructions. [Marine Com- 
mittee Letter Book, p- 175. | 


September 28th, 1778. 
Caprain JOHN Barry: 

We have received your favour of the 8th instant from Boston 
and are sorry to hear that so many of the Guns on board the 
Raleigh had burst in proving but we hope they will be Speedily 
replaced and that you will shortly receive this letter at Hampton 
agreeable to our former Instructions which you acknowledge having 
received. 

As you represent the Raleigh to be exceedingly foul and on 
that account very unfit to Cruize upon the Coast, we have concluded 
that you had best proceed with her to Portsmouth in Virginia where 
there is a Continental Ship Yard and on applying to our Agents 
there, Messrs. Maxwell and Loyal and to Mr. David Stoddart the 
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Master Builder in the yard they will furnish you with conveniences 
and lend you assistance to have her Bottom cleaned. You will 
advise us of the time that you think that business will be compleated, 
and should you not receive fresh Orders from us, you will proceed 
to cruize upon the Coast, and call in at Hampton once a fortnight 
for our Orders until you receive them. Should the frigate Deane 
and any other Vessel be in company with you, you will order them 
to cruize while you are carreening. We wish you success. 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing Instructions we have had 
information that the british frigate Persius of 32 Guns is cruizing 
Singly on the Coast of South Carolina. This intelligence had 
determined us to give you orders to extend your Cruizing along the 
Coast provided the Deane or any other Vessel is in company with 
you, therefore if you have a Concert as soon as you have got your 
Ship cleaned in Virginia, we desire you will proceed to the South- 
ward in Search of the Persius and use your best endeavours to 
take, burn, sink or destroy the said frigate or any other of the 
enemies vessels that you may fall in with. Should you be so 
fortunate as to take the Persius, carry her into Charles Town and 
there have her fitted and manned and take her to Cruize in company 
with you. [Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 179A.] 


October 25th, 1778. 
Navy BoArp at Boston. 

Gentlemen: ... The loss of the Raleigh is certainly a very 
great misfortune, but we have a consolation in r@flecting that the 
spirited and gallant behaviour of her commander has done honor 
to our flag—we desire that you will order a Court of enquiry on 
Captain Barry’s conduct. Captain Harding has been appointed to 
the command of the Frigate at Norwich named the Confederacy 
which prevents our giving that Ship to Captain Barry. . . . [Marine 
Committee Letter Book, p. 184.] 


November 6th, 1779. 
THE CoMMISS’RS OF THE NAvy BoarpD 
AT Boston, 

Gent’n: Captain John Barry will deliver you this in his 
way to Portsmouth in New Hampshire where he goes to hasten the 
building and fitting of the New Ship on the Stocks at that place 
which we have appointed him to command and which we request 
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you will push forward with all possible expedition. [Marine Com- 
mittee Letter Book, p. 245.] 


November 6th, 1779. 
CapTAIN JOHN Barry: 

As you have been appointed to Command a New Continental 
Ship that is now on the Stocks at Portsmouth in New Hampshire 
you are hereby directed to repair to that place and hasten as much 
as may be in your power the compleating of that Ship which we 
are desirous to have done with all dispatch. We have now com- 
municated our desire on that head to the Honble the Navy Board 
at Boston, on whom you will please to call in your way and receive 
such orders as they may think proper to give you. 

Should Mr. Landgon and you Agree that any alteration can 
be made in this Ship that will render her more suitable than the 
present design, you will please to communicate your plan and a 
state of the ship which we shall consider. [Marine Committee 
Letter Book, p. 244.] 


November 2oth, 1778. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Barry: 

Congress having by a Resolve dated the 1oth instant directed 
you to take the Command of all the Armed Vessels that are to be 
employed on an intended expedition against east Florida, subject 
to the Orders of the Commander in Chief in the Southern Depart- 
ment, we think proper to give the following directions which you 
are duly to observe. 

You are forthwith to proceed to Maryland, and there apply to 
Governor Johnston, who is requested by Congress to put under 
your command all the armed Gallies, that shall be manned and fitted 
out by that government for the expedition, and if upon your arrival 
you should find any of them not ready for Sea, you will then use 
your best endeavour to expedite their equipment with the utmost 
dispatch. 

As Congress have also requested a Number of Gallies from the 
State of Virginia and as your security on the voyage to Charles 
Town will in some measure depend upon a junction of the Gallies 
from each State, it is highly requisite you should make yourself 
immediately Acquainted either by Letter or applying to the Gov- 
ernor in person, with the number of Gallies that will be fitted out 
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by that government, and the time they will be ready for Sea, and 
if those from Maryland can be equiped nearly about the same, and 
it is not disagreeable to the Governor of Virginia, you will then 
govern your measures as to form a junction of your little [fleet ?] 
in some convenient place in Virginia from whence you will proceed 
to Charles Town in South Carolina. 

If Virginia should not be disposed to furnish any of the Gallies 
for this expedition or if it should be disagreeable to either of the 
Governors of Maryland or Virginia that the Gallies of each State 
should sail in company, you will then proceed with those of the 
State of Maryland. If Maryland should not be in a situation to 
furnish and equip her Gallies for this expedition, you will then if 
not disagreeable to the Governor of Virginia take the command 
of these to be furnished by the state. You are to assist as far as 
lies in your power in Manning and equiping the gallies from each 
State, and to be careful in establishing a proper system of Signals 
for the government of your fleet. You are to receive from the 
Quarter Master General on board the Gallies from Maryland a 
quantity of bar Iron not exceeding ten ton. 

When you arrive in Charles Town in the State of South Caro- 
lina you there receive and obey the orders of the commander in 
chief in the Southern Department. 


We recommend you to cultivate harmony among your officers 
and Men as essentially necessary to the public service and trusting 
much to your valour and good conduct. We have strong hopes of 
a favourable Issue to the intended expedition. . 


P.S.—You are from time to time to give us full information 
of your proceedings. 


November 2oth, 1779. 
Captain JOHN Barry: 

Agreeable to your desire we have appointed Captain George 
Jerry Osborne to command the Marines on board your ship, but as 
it will be a considerable time before there is occasion to raise his 
men, we have been so early in his appointment on the principle of 
his being useful in doing matters relative to the Ship until that 
time, which you will please to Observe and employ him occasionally 
in such business as you may think proper. [Marine Committee 
Letter Book, p. 247.] 
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September 5th, 1780. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Barry: 

The Board have appointed you to the command of the Conti- 
nental frigate Alliance now in the Port of Boston. You are there- 
fore directed to repair thither as soon as possible, and when you 
arrive apply to the Honble the Commissioners of the Navy Board 
of that Department who will give you directions for your conduct 
in filling and preparing the Alliance for Sea with all possible 
dispatch. [Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 328.] 


September 12th, 1780. 


Navy Boarp At Boston, 
Gentlemen: 


The Board having lately appointed Captain John Barry to 
the command of the Alliance, he in company with Mr. Ellery a 
member of this Board set off for Boston on Sunday morning, with 
whom you will consult on the requisites necessary for fitting the 
Alliance—in the interim we shall represent to Congress the pur- 
port of your several letters and use our utmost exertions to obtain 
you relief. [Marine Committee Letter Book, p. 330.] 





Navy Boarp, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 
November 10, 1780. 


To Joun Barry, Esq., Captain and Commander in the Navy of 
the United States of America: 

Whereas a Court of Enquiry was held on board the Ship 
Alliance, for Examining into the Conduct of Peter Landais, Esqr., 
Captain and Commander of the said Ship on her passage and 
immediately previous to her Sailing from L’Orient and also into 
the Conduct of the other officers and Crew of said Ship and the 
said Court of Enquiry have given it as their opinion that a Court 
Martial is Necessary to be held for the Trial of Lieutenant James 
Degge, whether he has or has not Unjustifiably revolted from said 
Landais’ Authority and unjustifiably disobeyed said Landais and 
usurped the Command of said Ship during the Voyage aforesaid. 

We do therefore by Virtue of the power and Authority with 
which we are vested hereby order and direct that a Court Martial 
be called for that purpose, which Court Martial We do hereby 
appoint, to consist of you the aforesaid John Barry as—President, 
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of Hoystead Hacker, Samuel Nicholson, and Henry Johnson, Esgqrs., 
Captains, in the said Navy or any two of them with the President 
and of Silas Devol, Patrick Fletcher, and Nicholas E. Gardner Lieu- 
tenant in the said Navy, and Samuel Pritchard Lieut. of Marines 
in the said Navy, who together are to Constitute the said Court 
Martial, to Sit on board the Continental Ship Alliance now lying 
in the harbour of Boston, on Tuesday the twenty-first day of 
November Instant, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, with power to 
Adjourn from time to time and place to place as occasions may re- 
quire. And the said Court Martial being so Constituted and met, at 
time and place aforesaid and qualified Agreeable to the Resolutions 
of Congress, are to Consider and thoroughly Examine the Conduct 
of the said James Degge, whether he has or has not Unjustifiably dis- 
obeyed, said Landais, and usurped the Command of said Ship during 
the voyage aforesaid, and previous to her Sailing from L’Orient, 
and hear and Consider the report of the said Court of Enquiry, and 
all such other matters and informations as shall then be brought 
before them touching the said Degges Conduct and behaviour 
during the voyage aforesaid, and immediately previous to her 
Sailing and Since her arrival here, and on proper Evidence to Try 
determine, and make up Judgment on the said James Degge, accord- 
ing to the Rules of Naval discipline and the Articles for the regu- 
lation of the American Navy, and if in any respect he be found 
Guilty to pass Sentence Accordingly, which Sentence you are to 
return to us with the Evidences and other papers had before you. 

And you are hereby Authorized and impowsed to order and 
direct, the. Attendance of any Master at Arms, Sergents of Marines, 
or of any other officer and Seaman of the said Navy, who may be 
wanted as an Attendant on your said Court, and also to Summon 
such Witnesses as you may Suppose able to give Testimony in this 
matter, and for so doing this shall be to you and each of you mem- 
bers of said Court Martial hereby Appointed and all others con- 
cerned, a Sufficient Warrant, Given under our hands at Boston this 
Tenth day of November, Anno Dom One thousand Seven hundred 
and Eighty. In the fifth Year of the Independence of the United 
States of America. 


T. WARREN, 
Wma. VERNON. 





[Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 193, 757-] 
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Boston, July 25, 1781. 

Gents.: It is with pleasure I acquaint you honours that I am 
allmost recovered of my wound and I hope in 3 or 4 days to be 
able to attend my duty for I find my presence very requisite there 
being only one Liet. and the Master on board both of them good 
Officers. Cap’t Hacker and Several Officers left the Ship by per- 
mission from [the] Honle. Navy Board during my Illness. How- 
ever I am Satisfied, as I am confident there places can be as well 
filled. The Master John Buckley have being in the Ship ever since 
She was launched, he acted as second Liet. from the 11 of July, 
1779, till her arrivel in Boston last year. He having an attachment 
to the Service and his views different from many others he resumed 
the Office of Master When I took the Comd. and in that Station 
Behaved as a good and faithful Officer. 

The Ship having but one Liet. on board and none here at 
present but one Who is a very Young man and in my opinion not 
fit to comd. men like Buckley but he may make a tolerable 3 Liet. 
Mr. Buckley has made application to me as his friend to use my 
interest to get him appointed a Lieutenant on board the Ship. 

If my assuring the Honle. the Admiralty that he was the best 
Officer I had in the Ship last Cruize will be of any Service to him 
I can on my hon[or] declare it. Should your Honours think proper 
to grant him a Commission your dateing it from his being appointed 
an Acting Liet. will much Oblige. 


Gentn., 
Your most Obedient 
and very Humle. Sert., 


Joun Barry. 


[Papers of Continental Congress, 78, Vol. IV, p. 249.] 


History is the essence of innumerable biographers. [Carlyle.] 




































The Glen of Imail. 


THE GLEN OF IMAIL. 
Air—“O Native Music.” 


[Dedicated to Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq., as it refers to the 
scenery near the home of his ancestors in Co. Wicklow. ] 


BY REV, THOS. AMBROSE BUTLER. 


I. 
In exile pining my thoughts resigning 
To visions bright of departed years; 
My cares I banish, my troubles vanish, 
And smiling Hope on my path appears. 
Through dell and valley, through glen and alley, 
Through woods I sally to seek thy vale, 
Where the stream is flinging 
Its spray while singing 
Its notes of gladness on thy breast Imail! 


Il. 
Though tyrants bound thee still fair I found thee, 
And still around thee thy beauty lies ; 
And still I love thee though high above thee 
The tow’ring peaks of the mountains rise! 
If sun is streaming, or moon is beaming, 
Or stars are gleaming above the vale, 
Still the stream is flinging 
Its spray while singing 
Its notes of gladness on thy breast Imail! 


Ill. 


The moon is peeping where buds are sleeping 
And weeds are creeping o’er ruined cot! 
The light is stealing ’round shatter’d sheiling 

Awhile revealing the peasants’ lot. 
But Hope is breaking, like day awaking, 
Its couch forsaking to kiss the vale, 
Where the stream is flinging 
Its spray while singing 
Its notes of gladness on thy breast Imail! 
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IV. 


The heath is growing, the breeze is blowing, 
The stream is flowing as long ago; 
The hills are standing like chiefs commanding 
Or giants banding to meet the foe. 
Though foes endeavor true hearts to sever 
And strive forever to hold the vale, 
While the stream is flowing 
And the heath is growing 
The Mountain-peasants shall protect Imail! 


[The above song can also be sung to the air, “ The Bells of 





Shandon.” 

Father Butler was the author of “ The Irish on the Prairies 
and Other Poems,” published by D. J. Sadlier & Co., New York, 
in 1874. He died September 6, 1897. May he rest in peace. 





NO SINEWS OF WAR. 
Editor Catholic Columbian: 

You are very complimentary and I hope correctly so in speak- 
ing of me with respect to the denial that Washington declared that 
the Irish were one-half of his army and that but for the Irish he 
could not have held his army at Valley Forge. It might be added 
that there is no evidence that the Friendly Sons had a dinner in 
1794. The society’s own minutes do not record such an event nor 
do the daily papers of the time mention any celebration of the 
Sons. Probabfy it was too soon after the awful cholera plague of 
1793 to indulge in festivities. 

Nor is it true that “the Friendly Sons provided the sinews of 
war for the impoverished army of Washington at Valley Forge.” 
When will St. Patrick’s night orators get to know that the British 
held Philadelphia all the time Washington was at Valley Forge? 
So no collections could have been made. The Friendly Sons held 
no meetings at the time. Many of them were with Washington 
who on St. Patrick’s day at Valley Forge, ordered an extra rum 
ration on account of the day when he found a disturbance between 
Irish soldiers and some of the Germans who had put up “a stuffed 
Paddy” to irritate the Irish. 

Respectfully, , 
Phila., March 26, 1910 Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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AN AMBASSADOR’S FIRST PRINTED STORIES. 


In 1868 the Editor THe ResearcHEes was editor of The 
Guardian Angel, a Sunday-school paper published by Daniel F. 
Gillin, James P. McGuigan and Martin I. J. Griffin. Rev. James 
O’Reilly, now (1910) pastor at Downingtown, Pa., was editor-in- 
chief. 

In January, 1868, the manuscript of a story entitled “ Johnny 
Thorne,” signed M. F. E., was received and, in the February issue 
of The Guardian Angel, it was published. This was the first printed 
story of Maurice F. Egan, now the United States Minister to Den- 
mark. His career is so well known that it need not be here recorded. 
He was then near sixteen years of age, being born May 24, 1852. 
Several years ago Maurice F., in an interview given The Catholic 
Citizen of Milwaukee, said: 

“ For better or for worse, Martin I. J. Griffin brought me out.” 

It is a satisfaction brim ful of recollections of forty-two years 
ago to republish this story of the youthful aspirant for literary 
recognition which he has won in the most eminent degree. 

“Johnny Thorne” may now appear to Mr. Egan a production 
he may now smile at the crudeness of. He may regard it with a 
simplified pity akin to disdain. Perhaps he may be provoked at the 
resurrection of this production of his boyhood days, but a remem- 
brance of the delight he felt in first reading it in print may cause 
displeasure to vanish and he become “a boy again.” 

“Johnny Thorne” was not M. F. E.’s first written story. He 
sent The Guardian Angel one which I returned as seemingly a 
translation—though that was an error I am now sure. 

But I again present, after all the long and eventful years since 
February, 1868, “ Johnny Thorne”: 


JOHNNY ‘THORNE. 


When Johnny recovered his senses he found himself lying in 
his own little room at the Thorne farm. The sun was pouring his 
golden beams through the window, destroying all Jack Frost’s 
beautiful tracery on the glass. Johnny gazed around the chamber 
and the events of the last night (as it appeared tc him) seemed 
but a dream. 

After a little while his parents entered accompanied by the 
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doctor, a strange man and the boy whom Johnny had found in 
the snow. 

“Eyes open, eh! feel better, don’t you? Didn’t enjoy your 
cool bath, ha! ha! ha!” said the doctor, passing his hand over 
Johnny’s face. “ He'll do; he’ll do. Good-morning,” so saying, 
the doctor who was in a hurry, as doctors always are, hurried out 
of the room. 

After the doctor’s exit, Johnny for the first time learned that 
he had been sick for a fortnight with a fever of the most malignant 
type, brought on by the immersion in the ditch. During all that 
time he was unconscious. The strange man advanced to his bedside 
leading the boy. Johnny knew the man at once to be his uncle, 
from his resemblance to his own father. But who was the boy? 

It was Roderic, his cousin, whom he had saved from freezing 
and who had done the same good office for him. His story and 
how he became the means of saving Johnny is briefly as follows: 

We will continue where Mrs. Thorne left off. After Roderic 
had obtained the desired permission tv indulge in his favorite sport, 
he wandered into the woods and sitting beneath a tree, prepared to 
bait his hook; but seeing some ripe looking chestnuts he rolled 
up his line and went to get some of them. In this way he wandered 
deeper and deeper into the woods, and finally lost his way altogether 
and, to add to his discomfiture, night came on. He now became 
really alarmed and his endeavors to find the path being of no avail, 
he determined to pursue his course onward, hoping to meet some- 
one who might be able to direct him how to shape his course. The 
moon was rising when Roderic saw an old man busily engaged in 
picking up wood. To him he made known his situation and begged 
to be shown the way. The old man replied that it was too late to 
return and bade him wait until morning, telling him that he might 
remain all night in a small cabin which stood nearby. 

Roderic willingly consented and after partaking of supper 
offered by the old man, he laid down upon a bundle of straw and 
was soon sound asleep. The next morning on awakening he did 
not see the old man, and finding that he did not make his appear- 
ance he set off without seeing him. 

After traveling a greater part of the day, he at last left the 
woods, or rather forest for it extended a long distance on the banks 
of the river, behind him. But he had come out on the wrong side. 
He was detained nearly.a week at the farmhouse where he stopped. 
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The farmer wished the boy to remain with him but Roderic refused. 
A messenger was then sent to obtain tidings of Roderic’s father, 
but he had left the neighborhood. 

Poor Roderic now determined to proceed to his uncle’s, whose 
residence he learned from a farmer. He was on his way thither 
when Johnny found him in the snow. After Johnny had given him 
his overcoat he followed him hoping to warn him from the ditches 
and when he saw his cousin, though he did not know who he was 
then, disappear his first impulse was to run to the village for assist- 
ance, but he heard the muffled sounds of wheels, and saw a wagon 
coming along the road. Roderic informed the driver, who was no 
other than Johnny’s father. It was thus that Johnny was saved 
from a horrible death. The meeting between Roderic and _ his 
father was indeed a joyful one. Eddie’s croup turned out to be a 
very severe cold. 

Now, my readers, never neglect to perform an act of charity 
whenever it is in your power to do so. If you are not rewarded in 
this world you will surely be in the next. 


M. F. E. 


In the September (1868) number of The Guardian Angel was 
printed “ Where There’s a Will There’s a Way.” by M. F. E. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. 


“T can’t do this sum! I'll just give it up!” exclaimed Herbert, 
throwing down his slate and wishing he was out updn the lawn in 
the morning sunshine, that made it appear so bright. 

“Why can you not do it, Herbert?” asked the elder brother, 
taking up the slate. “I have seen you do harder examples than 
this. Do not give up so easily; ,persevere, remember that ‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way,’ and begin again.” 

“ Well, brother John, I'll have the will whether I find the way 
or not,” said Herbert, taking his slate and going to work with 
redoubled energy, not stopping once to gaze upon the garden path, 
which Jake, the gardener, was busy rolling, or to count the fleecy 
clouds sailing across the sky, nor even to see how far the sun had 
advanced up the lawn, which had before occupied the greater part 
of his attention. In a shorter period of time than he had thought it 
possible, the sum was finished and found to be correct. 

“You see there is some truth in my proverb,” said John. The 
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next day John was sent to carry a message for his father to a 
neighboring town. Herbert begged hard to go too, as it was 
within a pleasant walking distance. His parents consented and he 
set off in high spirits, walking by his brother’s side, but as they 
proceeded down the road he ran off every moment to chase a bright- 
hued butterfly, or to pluck a wild flower that seemed larger or more 
brilliant than its companions. 

On their journey they arrived at a narrow but deep stream, 
and above the place at which it was crossed the brothers remained 
awhile on the bank, throwing sticks into the stream for Rollo, who 
accompanied them, to bring back to the shore. The boys then 
proceeded to the place at which the stream was crossed by a wide 
board thrown across. Herbert refused to pass over, so his brother 
went first, hoping to give confidence, and then stood on the other 
side waiting for him to follow. But he hesitated; he put one foot 
on and then the other, but withdrew them both, saying: 

“T can't come, brother John, this thin board will break.” 

“It did not break with me, Herbert, when I crossed and I am 
heavier than you. Come on,” urged John. 

Exhortation and presuasion were alike in vain. Herbert per- 
sisted in his refusal and John was about to recross, when he saw 
a bull, with horns lowered and flashing eyes, coming from an 
adjacent field and nearing the spot where his brother stood. Her- 
bert saw him at the same time and with a speed that astonished 
John he bounded over the plank and landed safe on the opposite 
bank. 

You see, the way was there all the time but Herbert had not 
the will until he saw the bull. 

Little readers, whenever you have a difficult work to perform, 
do not give up and say “I can’t do it,” but keep in mind that 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way” and go to work with a strong 


heart and resolute will. 
M. F. E. 


No person is obliged to write a History, but when he writes it 
he must tell the truth. [Rev. Arthur O’Leary. ] 
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THE IRISH CATHOLICS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


Editor Sacred Heart Review :— 

You ask, “ Was it the Irish in America who began the Ameri- 
can Revolution ?” 

That involves the questions of what is meant by “the Irish” 
and when the Revolution “began.” . The latter would be difficult 
to tell unless we accepted the fighting as the beginning. Even then 
unanimity could not be secured. Active hostile combats from the 
Boston massacre of 1770 to Lexington and Concord might be 
cited. The “Irish” might mean natives of Ireland in America or 
their descendants, and even then it would be mooted as to the 
degree of descent. 

But, answering in the commonly expressed intent, I would say 
the Irish did not begin the Revolution. “ All public facts are to be 
individualized,” says Emerson, and so the question might be 
answered by a consideration of the individuals active in the open- 
ing scenes of the Revolution, fix that period as one may. Then 
it will be demonstrated that “the Irish settlers in hatred of the 
Saxon” did not stir up the agitation which resulted in American 
freedom. 

It is true, however, that when, later, the contest was going on, 
several of the Patriots did declare against America being reduced 
to the condition of Ireland. But this opinion I have not found to 
be so general in expression as to be considered one of the justifica- 
tions of the resistance to England. 

The Revolution had many sources—many streams poured into 
the river of opposition, and no one general cause can historically be 
considered paramount. 

But the really important part of your editorial note is the 
implication contained therein, that it is unaccountable how thése 
“Trish settlers’—if beginning the Revolution—were mainly Cath- 
olics, yet, the “ first movements towards hostility were decidedly 
anti-Catholic.” You ask, “Can one imagine Irish Catholic immi- 
grants lashing themselves into fury at the Quebec Act,—one of 
the chief causes of the Revolution—as it gave certain rights to 
the Catholic Church in Canada?” 

Like the boy with the apple core when told.“ there would be 
no core,” I might make answer, “ There were no Catholic immi- 
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grants” to be thus lashed into fury. Irish Catholics prior to the 
Revolution did not emigrate to America. So few did, that these 
are not to be considered as a factor in the “ movements” of the 
Revolution. Beyond the known fact, Arthur Young’s Travels in 
Ireland, in 1775-6, expressly state that Catholics of Ireland were 
not emigrants to America. 

The Irish immigration to America began, in noticeable pro- 
portions, about 1718. It continued in a steady and strong stream | 
up to Revolutionary days. But that immigration, one is justified 
in saying, was wholly Presbyterian. Irish Catholics were simply 
scattered in the count, they had no standing as to numbers. 

It is guessed—simply guessed—that at the beginning of the 
Revolution there were ten thousand Catholics in the country, seven 
thousand in Maryland and three thousand in Pennsylvania. It must 
not be assumed that Catholic meant Irish as it is now generally 
accepted. 

The majority of Catholics in Colonial days in Pennsylvania 
were not Irish but Germans. There is absolute proof of this. In 
1756, Father Robert Harding, pastor of Philadelphia, made returns 
to the Governor showing that “in and about Philadelphia” there 
were 228 German Catholics, 107 being men. The “Irish or 
English” were 150, of whom 72 were men; Father Schneider, in 
care of the Germans in counties outside of Philadelphia as well 
as in the city, 547, “ all Germans ;” Father Farmer had at Lancaster 
285 Germans and 109 Irish; Father Manners had in York County 
116 Germans and 73 Irish. The total of all returns showed 948 
“all Germans” and 416 “ Irish or English.” 

Thousands upon thousands of Irish had come to Pennsylvania 
but where were the Catholics? Two thousand -would be nearer the 
correct number for Pennsylvania at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. The very great majority of these were Germans. Yet, nowa- 
days, because Irish means Catholic, we talk about the Irish in the 
Revolution as if they were Catholics—a few were, but the Irish in 
the Revolution whom our orators laud were Presbyterians. There 
you have the answer why the Quebec Act caused these Irish to 
lash themselves into fury. These Irish came to America hating 
England and hating “ Popery.” All the discussion about the Stamp 
Act, navigation laws, tax on tea and other alleged oppressions, did 
not arouse the great body of the people of the country. In all these, 
as Bancroft declares, there was no “ salient point” to arouse the 
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people. That came with the Quebec Act “establishing,” as the 
ministers told these Irish Presbyterians, “ Popery in Canada,” which 
would lead the British Ministry to impose it upon the “ Protestant 
Colonies.” Then came down the guns; and, “lashed into fury,” 
“the defenders of the true religion” rushed to Canada. In this 
sense only can the Irish be said to have begun the Revolution—as 
far as fighting is concerned—but fighting was not the cause of the 
Revolution. 

The American Revolution was the first anti-Catholic movement 
in our country. Hatred of “ Popery” was very general and gave 
vigor to the arms of the Patriots. But they soon changed their 
tune and were glad to have Catholics from France and Poland to 
aid them win the Liberty and Independence they sought. Oh, the 
Revolution was a wonderful event! The study of it is of absorbing 
interest. Well, Bancroft says, God never showed His Providence 
and love in human events as He did in the Revolution. 

Though Irish Catholics were not numerous in the struggle, 
they had a few foremost worthies that Catholics know little—even 
nothing—about, only the name, but not the services, of a few— 
very few. Catholics, above all others, should rejoice on Indepen- 
dence Day—a day of freedom for the Church of Christ—giving 
her a country where she has been free from human laws restricting 
her operations for the salvation of souls. Hostility to her was the 
active, fighting principle in which this liberty was born. But the 
travail, as always, brought her- liberty. 


Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. Grirrin. 


July 4th, 1910. 







[From The Sacred Heart Review, July 16, 1910.] 


The great event in the history of this continent, the prodigy of 
modern times and the blessing of the world, is the American Revo- 
lution. [Daniel Webster. | 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN NEW JERSEY. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistorICAL RESEARCHES: 

You will please take note that seventeen years before the 
founding of Pennsylvania, the Proprietors of New Jersey made 
“Concessions and Agreements” to and with proposed settlers of 
the Colony, providing “that all persons that are or shall become 
subjects to the King of England and sweare or subscribe Allegiance 
to the King and faithfulness to the Lords shalbe admitted to Plant 
and become ffreeman of the said Province.” 

“That noe person qualified as aforesaid within the said 
Province at any time shalbe any waies molested punished disquieted 
or called in Question for any difference in opinion or practice in 
matters of Religious concernements, who doe not actually disturbe 
the civill peace of the said Province, but that all and every such 
person and persons may from time to time and at all times truly 
and fully have and enjoy his and their Judgments and Consciences 
in matters of Religion throughout all the said Province: They 
behaveing themselves peaceably and quietly and not using this 
liberty to Licentiousnes, nor to the civill injury or outward dis- 
turbance of others, any Law Statute or clause conteyned or to be 
conteined usage or custome of this Realme of England to the 
contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 

They also declared that the Assemblies elected by the people 
should have power “to Constitute and appoint such and soe many 
Ministers or Preachers as they shall think fitt, and to establish their 
maintenance, Giving liberty besides to any person or persons to 
keep and maintaine what Preachers or Ministers they please.” Also 
that the Assemblies should have power to enact and make laws, 
provided “that they be not repugnant to the Article for Libertie of 
Conscience abovemenc’oned.” 

These Grants and Concessions bear date February 10, 1664, 
which, according to the modern calendar, would be 1665. 

On December 6, 1672, the Lords Proprietors again explained 
that the 8th Article of their Grants and Concessions should be 
understood to empower the Governor and Council “to constitute 
and appoint such Ministers and Preachers as shall be nominated 
and chosen by the several Corporations, without the General Assem- 
bly, and to establish their maintenance. giving Liberty besides to 
any Person or Persons to keep and maintain what Preachers or 
Ministers they please.” 
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When New Jersey was divided into East Jersey and West 
Jersey, the Proprietors of West Jersey declared under date of 26th 
of 6th month, 1676: “No person to be called in question or 
molested for his conscience, or for worshipping according to his 
conscience.” 

Under date of March 3, 1676-7, the Proprietors, Freeholders 
and Inhabitants of the Province of West New Jersey adopted 
certain Concessions and Agreements, among others the following: 
Chapter XVI. 

“That no Men, nor number of Men upon Earth, hath Power 
or Authority to rule over Men’s Consciences in religious Matters, 
therefore it is consented, agreed and ordained, that no Person or 
Persons whatsoever within the said Province, at any Time or Times 
hereafter, shall be any ways upon any pretence whatsoever, called 
in Question, or in the least punished or hurt, either in Person, 
Estate, or Priviledge, for the sake of his Opinion, Judgment. Faith 
or Worship towards God in Matters of Religion. But that all and 
every such Person, and Persons, may from Time to Time, and at 
all Times, freely and fully have, and enjoy his and their Judgments, 
and the exercise of their Consciences in Matters of religious Wor- 
ship throughout all the said Province.” . 

William Penn was one of the Proprietors. But it will be 
observed that the principle of religious liberty was adopted in New 
Jersey many years before he became interested in the Colony. 

The principles so promulgated were always upheld in: New 
Jersey. It is true that on June 10, 1680, the Assembly found 
“occasion to purge themselves of such a member as cannot be 
allowed of by law, namely, William Douglas, the afores’d member 
upon examination ouning himself to be a Roman Catholick,”’ where- 
upon they asked the Governor to issue out a warrant to the Town 
of Bergen for a new election of a member in his place. This is 
the only instance of the kind on record in New Jersey. Douglas 
was held to be incapacitated under a statute of England. It was 
not New Jersey law. 

It may not be generally known that there is a Roman Catholic 
Church at Macopin, New Jersey, established probably as early as 
1770, many years before such a church was established in New 
York. 

WILLIAM NELSON. 


Paterson, N. J., June 7, 1910. 
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ARCHBISHOP J EROME MARIE CHAPION DE CICE OF BORDEAUX, FRANCE, 


TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, REQUESTING INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING CATHOLICS IN THE NEW UNITED STATES. 


[ Translation. ] 
Paris, 27 Sept., 1783. 

I have received, Sir, the letter which you have done me the 
honor to write me on the subject of the American Catholics. You 
can rest assured, in this case as in all others, of my eagerness to 
second your views both by the help of the Catholics of whose 
assistance I can easily assure you, and of the favor of M. L’abbe 
de la Roche, whom I love and esteem. I need at the present 
moment some information which undoubtedly you can give me. 
I wish to know: 

1. How has the service of Catholics been up to the present? 

2. If the powers of the Catholic priests come directly from 
Rome, or if the Bishop of Quebec has any jurisdiction in America 

3. If the living (subsistance) of the Catholic Priests is assured 
and by what means? 

This information will help me in proposing my views to you in 
future. Do not doubt, I pray you, of the sincere and respectful 
affection with which I have the honor to be your most humble and 


most obedient servant, 
J. M., Archbishop of Bordeaux. 


[Franklin MSS., Library of Congress. folio 2617.] 


The Apostolic Nuncio has the honor to present his compliments 
to M. Franklin and to say that he will make it a duty to present to 
His Holiness on the first occasion possible the book which he has 
sent. [Franklin MSS., Library of Congress, folio 2612, Aug. 14, 


1783. | 
Tue RESEARCHES had search made at Rome for the book but 


without success. 

The Apostolic Nuncio has the honor to send to Monsieur 
Franklin the enclosed note. He hopes that he will assist it to reach 
the Congress of the U. S. of N. A. and that it will have the help 
of his influence. [Franklin MSS., folio 2610, Library of Congress. ] 
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TWO FRENCH ABBES SEND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN REMEDIES FOR THE 
: GRAVEL. 


On February 13, 1784, Jean Baptiste Le Carpentier, a French 
politician at Paris, sent to the Abbé Laffon a prescription for the 
stone or gravel. It is among Franklin’s papers in Library of 
Congress and so seems to have been sent by the Abbé to Franklin. 
On June 15, 1784, Franklin endorsed it: “Express my thankful 
Acknowledgements to M. Carpentier for his Goodness in sending 
me his Receipt. I have not yet determined to take any Remedies. 
When I am I will acquaint him.” 

On September 6, 1784, Abbé Guiard, Chaplain, St. Pierre du 
Maus, France, sent to Benjamin Franklin a cure for the stone or 
gravel. It was written on the back of a two-page circular, “ Remeéde 
contre la pierre et la gravelle in par le Docteur Nathanael Hulme.” 

The letter was endorsed by Franklin: ‘“ That I am much 
obliged to him and to M. du Bourg for the communication of the 
Remedy, & pray them to accept my thankful Acknowledgements. 
That I have not yet resolved on making use of any Remedy, the 
Malady being hitherto tolerable; that if it grows worse and I 
should make use of this, I will acquaint him with the Success.” 
He wrote on September 12th to the Abbé thanking him for the 
remedy. [List Franklin Papers, p. 157.] 

Dr. Hulme was a physician of London attached to the Royal 
Academy of Medicine. 


On December 18, 1784, Abbé Guiard sent copy of the “ Remedy 
of the Stone” to Fonteneau, Maitre d’ Hotel of the Archbishop of 
Rouen. 


Franklin seems to have had the disease from 1781. It remained 
until his death. 


Great events remind us of God and of our faith in Him. The 
best and deepest meanings of History, as of Nature, come out only 
when reared against a divine background. To leave out God is to 
draw a wet sponge across the best things History has to say. [Rev. 
C. H. Parkhurst, Dec. 30, 1883.] 
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BISHOP PATRICK KELLY OF RICHMOND, VA. 


In “ Foreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties of the United 
States,” by Brutus [S. F. B. Morse of telegraph fame], published 
in The New York Observer in 1834 and in 1835 republished in 
book form, in speaking of “the foreign Emissaries of Popery re- 
warded in their own country,” said: 

“Where is Bishop Kelly of Richmond, Va.? He also sojourns 
with us until his duties to foreign masters are performed, and then 
is rewarded by promotion at home to the Bishopric of Waterford 
and Lismore.” [P. 141.] 














EXTRACT FROM HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE DIOCESE OF 
OSSORY, VOL. I., PAGE 272. 


Very Rev. Patrick Keily, third President of Birchfield, was 
son of Matthew Kelly and Anastatia Nowlan, his wife, sister of the 
Very Rev. Dean Nowlan, P.P., Gowran, and was born in Maudlin 
Street, Kilkenny, April 16, 1779. He was sent to a classical school 
at Lisdowney in 1793, and to the Old Academy in 1795. In 1797 
he entered St. Patrick’s College, Lisbon, where he finished his 
course of studies and was ordained in 1802. He was then appointed 
Professor of Philosophy in the same College. and filled the chair 
for the next two years. At the request of Dr. Lanigan he returned 
home August 15, 1804, and, being in delicate health, remained with 
his parents during the following twelve months. In Autumn, 1805, 
he was sent as C.C. to Johnstown, whence, after two and a half 
years he was changed to The Rower, in the early part of 1808. 
He was Professor of Philosophy in the Maudlin Street College 
from September, 1811, to Summer, 1814, and in the College of 
Birchfield from summer, 1814, to summer, 1815. On the appoint- 
ment of his Uncle, Dean Nowlan, to the pastoral charge of Windgap 
and Dunnamaggan, in August, 1815, he succeeded him as Professor 
of Theology at Birchfield, and he became President of the College 
on the death of Father Quinlan, November 10, 1816. He fulfilled 
the duties of Presidency and of the Theological chair together till 
summer, 1820, when he was appointed Bishop of the newly formed 
Diocese of Richmond, United States of America. 

He was consecrated 24th August, 1820; left Kilkenny for his 
Diocese the 9th of the following October, sailed from Dublin, and, 
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after a tedious passage of sixty days, arrived at New York, 24th 
December. Proceeding from New York by land to Philadelphia, 
where he stopped six days with Bishop Conwell, he reached his 
Diocese on the 19th January, 1821. For some reason or other his 
appointment to Richmond was displeasing to his Metropolitan, the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, Most Rev. Dr. Marechal. When he called 
on the Archbishop he gave him a cold reception, “He did not 
receive me over kindly,” he writes, in a private letter to his brother. 
“and tried to persuade me it would be dangerous to take possession 
of my See; but his arguments did not satisfy me, and I arrived at 
Norfolk on 19th January, 1821. On the Sunday following I said 
Mass, when the regular and well-disposed Catholics met, and pub- 
lished my Bull from the altar. Since that period I have been nego- 
tiating with the other party who were in possession of the Church. 
On last Sunday (February 4th) the keys were sent to me and de- 
livered at the altar, whilst I was addressing the people, so that 
matters are likely to be soon settled entirely to my satisfaction.” 

In a very short time, within even less than two months, the 
difficulties which the Archbishop of Baltimore dreaded so much 
and which he should have resisted from the beginning more firmly, 
were quietly removed by Dr. Kelly’s zeal and prudence. He won 
the esteem and affection of both contending parties, united them 
firmly together, and suppressed almost immediately a dangerous 
schism. 

Some clashing of jurisdiction having occurred between Dr. 
Kelly and Archbishop Marechal, during the next few months, 
matters were referred to Rome for arbitration. In the interest of 
peace, the Holy See decided to transfer Dr. Kelly elsewhere. While 
the question of his translation was under discussion it happened 
that the See of Waterford and Lismore became vacant by the death 
of the Bishop, Dr. Robert Walsh, which occurred at Rome on the 
ist of October, 1821. When a Bishop dies at Rome, that is, accord- 
ing to technical terminology, in Curia Romana, the appointment of 
his successor rests absolutely, either by ancient custom or Canon 
Law, with the Holy See, without any reference whatever to the 
clergy of the vacant Diocese. On such occasion, however, the 
Popes frequently yield their right, and allow the clergy to elect in 
the.ordinary way. Having decided on the translation of Dr. Kelly 
to the now vacant See of Waterford, the Holy Father had an 
intimation conveyed to Dr. Garret Connolly, Vicar-General of that 
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Diocese, by letter from Rome, dated October 2, 1821, that if the 
clergy meet and postulated for Dr. Kelly, their postulations would 
be accepted. The intimation was gladly complied with by the 
priests of Waterford. Dr. Kelly was accordingly translated to 
Waterford by Propaganda, January 28, 1822. The Pope approved 
the appointment February 3d, and the Brief was dated February 9, 
1822. 

Dr. Kelly was not averse to the translation; writing to his 
brother, on the 22d February, 1822, ere yet he had become aware 
of the appointment, he says: “ It does not appear to me a matter 
of very great importance whether I perform my pilgrimage through 
life on this side of the Atlantic or on yours, yet, I must confess, my 
own feelings and my knowledge of this country considered, 1 do 
give the preference to yours. 

He left Richmond for Ireland, June 14, 1822, sailed June 16th; 
put into Holyhead July 14th; and arrived at Dublin on the evening 
July 15, 1822. He was received in Waterford with marked demon- 
strations of respect. 

He died of inflammation of the lungs October 8, 1829, and is 
buried in Waterford Cathedral, where his monument is inscribed. 


Copied by Micuaet I. J. Macennis, Dublin. 


“THE PERFECT HISTORIAN.” 

“The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and 
spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he 
attributes no expression to his characters, which is not authen- 
ticated by sufficient testimony. But, by judicious selection, rejec- 
tion, and arrangement he gives to truth those attractions which 
have been usurped by fiction. In his narrative a due subordination 
is observed: some transactions are prominent; others retire. But 
the scale on which he represents them is increased or diminished, 
not according to the dignity of the persons concerned in them, but 
according to the degree in which they elucidate the condition of 
society and the nature of man. He shows us the court, the camp, 
and the senate. But he shows us also the nation. He considers no 
anecdote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too in- 
significant for his notice which is not too insignificant to illustrate 
the operation of laws, of religion, and of education, and to mark 
the progress of the human mind. Men will not merely be described, 


but will be made intimately known to us.” [ Macaulay. ] 
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BISHOP HENNI’S VISITATION OF WISCONSIN 
INDIANS. 


sy Rev. J. J. Holzknecht, O.S.F., of Pulaski, Wis. 


Rev. J. J. Holzknecht, of Pulaski, has written The Local the 
following interesting sketch of a visit made to Poygan in 1844 by 
Bishop J. M. Henni, of Milwaukee. 

I relate verbally as the bishop describes his visitation tour, in 
way of extracts on places now in Green Bay diocese: 

“ Before my departure from Prairie du Chien I visited Chief 
Dacora, who spite his great age is of a straight, tall, venerable 
posture. He, his family and others of the Winnebagoes are Cath- 
olics. This tribe lives now in Iowa, where the bishop of Dubuque 
has provided them a mission. 

“From here I made my way to the Menominees. At end of 
the first week in July I landed at Green Bay. Here the Menominees 
provided me with their best birch bark canoe, with which they 
brought me to the rapids at Peres, past that memorable place, where 


one and a half hundred years ago two Jesuit priests suffered martyrs’ 


deaths. 

“ Arriving at Little Chute, the Rev. Van der Broek received us 
very hospitably. Here on the left bank of the Neenah rapids he 
some years ago had assembled the Menominees, cleared the woods, 
erected a log house and chapel. Last spring the Menominees moved 
40 miles from here to Lake Poygan, through whfth the Wolf river 
takes his course ere joining the Neenah or Fox river. Rev. Van der 
Broek accompanied us with four half breeds. It was near midnight 
when we after a two days’ journey landed on west shore of Poygan 
lake we giving signals by a rifle discharge, for our conductor could 
not see the trail leading to the wigwams amidst the birch woods. 
Soon some inhabitants came bearing torches of tar bark. A strong 
Indian carried me from the canoe over the marshy shore to the dry 
land. That night I slept the first time in an Indian wigwam. 
Early next morning our canoes brought us four miles further up 
lake to the reservation’s center. It was July 12th. Not far from 
the shore stood a slab chapel with a birch bark roof, where I 
celebrated mass for the large crowd of Indian worshipers. My 
short English sermon was interpreted into Menominee. I then 
lunched in a wigwam served with good tea and cakes. Soon the 
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chiefs and eminents came in, shook hands and sat down in a circle 
Indian fashion. After solemn pause the head chief announced to 
me their requests. First they desired a teacher for their children. 
Second, permission to erect a new chapel at center of reservation. 
Third, a young strong priest to replace their aged, enfeebled pastors, 
Revs. Van der Broek and Bonduel. For their teacher I appointed 
Jos. Bonglar. I promised to send a priest as soon as I found one 
and I allowed the chapel selection under the title ‘St. Francis 
Xavier.’ 

“ Their first chapel, under Pere Allouez and Andre, was St. 
Michael’s chapel at Marinette where Allouez said mass May 8, 
1670, feast of St. Michael’s. Their first missionary was Rene 
Menard, who after founding St. Theresa mission on Keweenaw 
Bay visited their towns on Menominee river but was slain at 
Crystal Falls, Mich., by Foxes Aug. 10, 1661. 

“We returned for confirmation at Little Chute with 14 canoes 
laden with Indians desiring confirmation. Our flotilla moved over 
Poygan lake down into the Neenah where in 1673 Pere Marquette 
passed to find the Mississippi. Late after dark we landed in Butte 
des Morts, lodged at Mr. Grignon’s (Porlier’s). Next morning, 
after mass, we coursed by the Hill of the Dead, where former 
couriers, fur dealers and missionaries journeyed to and from the 
Mississippi and were attacked for spoil by the Foxes, for which 
depredations Capt. de Louvigny and other captains came to revenge. 
Over the dead Foxes the French soldiers heaped sand and stones, 
forming the two hills, here and at Neenah.” 

Heretofore historians failed to see the importance of Indian 
trails, by which missionaries visited their chain of missions. Such 
trails connected St. Mary’s at Portage with St. James’, then with 
St. Mark’s at Poygan, then with St. Charles’ at Neenah, then St. 
Theodor’s at Little Chute, then St. Francis Xavier at Depere, the 
chain ends being St. Michael’s at Marinette-Escanaba, and St. 
Ignace at Mackinaw. Bishop Henni appreciated these trails on his 
Indian visits. Thus in 1857 he confirmed a class of 217 at Little 
Chute, proceded to Darboy and dedicated the Holy Angel’s church, 
then went to Menasha, blessed St. Charles’ church and confirmed 
113. From Little Chute ran a direct western trail used by all 
missionaries, to Lake Winnebago where Indian lodges stood and 
canoes were ready to cross the lake to Oshkosh—or Lake Butte des 
Morts at Neenah, the first city of the Foxes, which again had its 
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trail to Poygan via the Hill of the Dead. Another route followed 
by Bishop Henni in 1861 he records thus: 

“Sep. 8, first visited Ripon, blessed St. Patrick’s church and 
confirmed 70, then visited Berlin and confirmed 140, then to 
St. Marie on Fox river and blessed the new stone church under the 
title St. Mary’s of the Fountain—-which fountain the Jesuit Father 
Charlevoix in 1721 mentions as remarkable—and here confirmed 59 
and in Montello a class of 52, at Buffalo 23, at Wautoma and 
Stevens Point large classes.” 

The planting of the faith on these mission routes was not 
effected without blood of martyrs. 


Rev. J. J. HotzKnecur, O.S.F. 


This pregnant paragraph from the first volume of the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, by Dr. James Walsh, in the introduction to 
his learned work, “ The Popes and Science,” says: “ It deserves to 
be in the note-book of everyone who is trying to get at the truth of 
history”: 

Great additions have of late been made to our knowledge of 


the past; the long conspiracy against the revelation of truth has 


gradually given way, and competing historians all over the civilized 
world have been zealous to take advantage of the change. The 
printing of archives has kept pace with the admission of inquirers ; 
and the total mass of new matter which the last half century has 
accumulated amounts to many thousands of volumes. In view of 
changes and of gains such as these, it has become impossible for 
the historical writer of the present age to trust without reserve even 
to the most respected secondary authorities. The honest student 
finds himself continually deserted, retarted, misled by the classics 
of historical literature; and has to hew his own way through 
multitudinous transactions, periodicals, and official publications, in 
order to reach the truth. Ultimate history can not be obtained in 
this generation; but, so far as documentary evidence is at command, 
conventional history can be discarded, and the point can be shown 
that has been reached on the road from one to the other. [Ave 
Maria, July 2, 1910.] 
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SHOULD FOLLOW PROMPTINGS. 
CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION : WHAT CONSIDERATIONS SHOULD GOVERN ? 


Choice means selection from two or more. “ Consideration” 
implies the results likely to come from a choice. 

Seeking the pith and essence of your question, I do not believe 
that men really make “ choice” of a trade or profession. 

The good God sends us into this world, we are taught, to love, 
serve and to be with Him. That’s the spiritual man. The means 
are at our disposal to do this. The aspirations and yearnings of 
man’s heart are for God. Man in his free will may make choice 
and reject all these and so lose God. 

In the temporal order I believe God has sent us into this world 
to earn a living for ourselves and those dependent upon us, but also 
to be useful to our fellow-men, which implies helpfulness for Church 
and Country. 

Now, God has implanted in our natures the germs or seeds, of 
the means by which we may accomplish the purposes which He 
desires we may be His instruments in accomplishing. 

Thus every young man about to start into the activities of life 
has within him the germ of his life’s usefulness. 

He who has arrived at the time of selection of his future 
occupation and is wholly in doubt has not listened to the promptings 
or pulsation of that germ planted by the Almighty, else “ considera- 
* considerations” are 


‘ 


tion” by such a one may be needed, but these 
apt to be founded upon a sordid sense or an undue force of “ the 
get on” instinct, and that in a selfish way. 

I would say then that the chief, if not only, “ consideration” 
should be: What do I feel like being? What promptings, what in- 
clinations, what aspirations have come to me during youth? Deter- 
mining these factors as leaders for our hopes, they should be fol- 
lowed persistently, loved heartily and kept steadily in view. No 
young man ever did this and failed. 

Your question implies what “ considerations” lead to success. 
Failure is not within the purview of the subject. If success is to 
mean distinction in the trade or profession, or a high position in the 
social world, the germ of that aspiration existed within us, im- 
planted there for our own benefit and the uplifting of mankind. 
Attaining all these the failure, after all, may be real though the 
world may judge otherwise. 
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We really do not “choose an occupation.” We adopt one. 
If we do so, building upon and working lovingly by the promptings 
of the germ of aspiration within us, success even in the worldly 
sense will surely come to us in a measure to satisfy us that we 
“choose” wisely. [The Columbiad. | 
Martin I. j. GRIFFIN. 


BEGAN WITH A BOY. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times. - 

Your admirable report of the demonstration by the cadets in 
honor of Father Mathew which you say made the “ minds of the 
older members” revert to the early days of the movement, awakened 
memories of the very beginning and move me to relate that the 
origination of the present organized Catholic Total Abstinence 
endeavor began with a boy and in the office of The Catholic 
Standard. 

In 1871 I was assistant to Mr. Marc F. Vallette, then editor 
of the paper. 

The “ office boy” was John Johann, who in manhood became 
well known to our citizens. I was active in the formation and 
management of beneficial societies. Several times young Johann 
urged me to organize a Boys’ Temperance Society. I told him if 
he would get a dozen boys to sign in favor of such a society I 
would call a meeting. He obtained the signatures of the number 
from his companions in the Cathedral Sunday-schodl. So, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1871, I called a meeting at the Philopatrian Hall, Locust 
below Thirteenth, of Catholic boys to organize a Youths’ Catholic 
Temperance Society. That was the beginning of the present move- 
ment as far as organized Catholic endeavor allied with the National 
Union founded at Baltimore February 22, 1872, is concerned, and 
at which this Boys’ Society, then numbering eighty-two members, 
was represented by myself, its president. Later, when St. Teresa’s 
Cadets were organized, the membership and money of the Young 
Philopatrian Temperance Society were transferred to the new 
society because I believed it better for the boys to be under clerical 
direction and so associated with a church. 

So no one viewed the parade of the boys with greater satisfac- 
tion and delight than I did, knowing. as few did, that the source of 
the demonstration was a boy, now dead, who as far back as 1871 
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was moved (who shall say it was not by inspiration of his guardian 
angel?) to have the Catholic boys organized as a band of pledged 
abstainers. So let the present cadets honor his memory. 

During the many years that have passed since I headed these 
boys, what a pleasure it has been at times to meet some of these 
boys, new men, fathers, and one I lately met a grandfather, and to 
be told: “I was one of your temperance boys.” How I would 
like to hear from all now living, so we might have a reunion. 


Respectfully, Martin I. J. Grirrin, Oct. 15, 1909. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS A PUPIL OF A CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


Professor Walter L. Fleming, Professor of History in the 
Louisiana State University, in a study of “ The Religious Life of 
Jefferson Davis,” related: 

“When young Davis was seven years of age he was sent to 
St. Thomas’ College, a Roman Catholic school at Springfield, Ky., 
for the purpose of getting him into a quiet, moral atmosphere. 
Few Protestants attended the school, and Davis decided that he 
ought to become a Catholic. He went to Father Wilson, who was 
in charge of the school, and informed him of his desire. ‘ Father 
Wilson,’ he said, ‘ received me kindly, handed me a biscuit and a 
piece of cheese, and told me that for the present I had better take 
some Catholic food.’ And that was the end of the matter. Davis 
liked the kind priests, and always afterward had the greatest respect 
for the Catholics. He believed that, above all others, they sym- 
pathized with the weak and oppressed, but he never knew much 
about their doctrines. Fifty years after he left St. Thomas’ College 
a Virginia priest wrote, after a visit to Mr. Davis in prison, that 
he was very fond of individual Catholics, but was quite ignorant 
of the truths of ‘our Holy Church.’ To his friend, L. B. Northrop, 
a Catholic, who was Commissary General of the Confederate Army, 
Davis wrote late in life: ‘I dare not attempt to discuss a doctrinal 
question with you, and will only say, if we do not meet in paradise, 
I join you in the hope that we shall meet in purgatory, lest we go 
farther and fare worse.’” [Morning Star, New Orleans, Aug. 6, 


1910. | 
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JAMES REED DERMOTT, THE PLANNER OF THE CITY 
OF WASHINGTON. 


In the Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, April 24, 1909, I wrote: 


Dear Penn—Y our recital of the actions and character of Major 
L’Enfant shows how men of merit are in life unjustly treated or 
unduly honored, and how Time makes reparation, but in doing it 
may either award excessive praise or ignore others to whom credit 
is justly due. 

L’Enfant was appointed by President Washington Surveyor 
of the new “ Federal City.” He refused to take orders from the 
Commissioners whom Washington had likewise appointed to direct 
affairs. He was not “ removed” from his position as Surveyor, but 
resigned. That is the record, and it is more compatible with the 
character of the man as you present him than to believe that he 
subdued his pride or temper and so allowed the Commissioners to 
“remove” him. 

Andrew Ellicott was appointed in his place. On March 14, 
1792, the Commissioners notified Ellicott that James Reed Dermott 
had been selected as his assistant. Mr. Reed was a native of 
Ireland, engaged at the Alexandria Academy, and was described 
at the time of his appointment as “a man of science.” On March 
14, 1793, the Commissioners directed Dermott “to lay off squares 
into lots, to plat the squares, to perfect as soon as he can the plat 
of Hamburgh with that part of the city which it eovers.” On 
June 15, 1795, the Commissioners directed “ Mr. Dermott to pre- 
pare a plat of the city with every public appropriation plainly and 
distinctly delineated together, with every appropriation now made 
by the Board for the National University and Mint.” “ Public 
appropriations” means the land reserved for public uses, such as 
the Capitol, the President’s “ Palace” (as it was first called), the 
Navy Yard, and other public buildings. 

So it was Dermott, the Irishman, and not L’Enfant, the French- 
man, who prepared the plan of the city by which the city has been 
built. This is further proven by additional records. 

On March 2. 1797, Washington executed an Act of Congress 
directing the Trustees of the city (those who had taken title from 
the original owners) to transfer to the Commissioners the streets 
of the city and the land for “ public appropriations.” 
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Dermott’s plan was not “in the hurry of business,” says the 
manuscript minutes annexed to the order of President Washington. 
So on June 21, 1798 the Commissioners sent Dermott’s plan by 
Mr. Nourse to Philadelphia with the original act and draft of 
another act to be executed by President Adams to remove any 
objection to a compliance with the request of President Washington 
arising from the omission to attach the plan of Dermott, as these 
acts were “the authentic documents of the title of the public to 
the lands appropriated,” Mr. Craik or some other gentleman would 
take charge of their return rather than trust them to the mail. So 
the manuscript minutes of the Commissioners record. 

On July 23, 1798, President Adams signed the act transferring 
the land from the Trustees to the Commissioners. Dermott’s plan 
was enclosed in a tin case. It is known as “ The Tin Case Map 
of the City of Washington.” On May 4, 1888, Colonel John M. 
Wilson, U. S. A., of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
office, laid before Mr. F. M. Thorn, the superintendent, a tracing 
of the Dermott map “ with extracts from certain old official corre- 
spondence with some very important papers in full that were at one 
time attached to the Dermott map.” The tracing of the Dermott 
map was photo-lithographed and accompanying the tracing was a 
record “of all that was known of its early history and of Mr. 
Dermott, prepared by Mr. John Stewart, draughtsman in charge 
of old records.” 

Dermott’s plan and the acts signed by Washington and by 
Adams had by 1854 “become very much disfigured and torn by 
unrolling and rolling up of the plan.” So Commissioner Joseph 
Elgar “ detached them to prevent their entire destruction.” On 
March 30, 1854, he made affidavit to these facts.. On May 3, 1888, 
Colonel John M. Wilson certified these papers to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Superintendent Thorn approved of the publica- 
tion of the tracing of the Dermott map, and B. H. Colman, in 
charge of the office and topography, certified “the tracings of the 
Dermott map of Washington are as nearly exact as it is practicable 
to make. Nothing has been added and nothing has been omitted.” 

So there is sufficient to prove that the city of Washington as 
it has been built owes “its expansion and adornment, the appear- 
ance which is now giving it a place among the attractive cities of 
the world,” as you declare not to L’Enfant’s plan, but to the “ im- 
proved” plan as it is called, of James Reed Dermott, as his plan 
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was the official plan approved by Washington, Adams and the 
Commissioners. 

In 1905 I made personal examination and search in the original 
papers of the Commissioners and the Coast Survey office, and was 
by Colonel Andrew Baird presented with one of the photo-litho- 
graphic copies of Dermott’s Tin Case Map, and it is now in 
possession of the American Catholic Historical Society. 

It may also be said that the Commissioners wrote President 
Washington, June 2, 1794, concerning charges of Ellicott that 
“Major Ellicott’s military achievements did not recommend him 
to the head of the Surveying Department, nor did we inquire 
whether Mr. Dermott was a man of courage as a necessary quali- 
fication for the division of the squares,” and that Ellicott “ more 
than once spoke of Dermott as the readiest calculator he had met 
with.” He died September 9, 1803, and was buried from St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington. 

As for L’Enfant there is no plan of his known or at least was 
not when I investigated the matter. Perhaps he had done pre- 
liminary work but it seems not to be known. Ellicott must have 
drawn some plan for he charged Dermott with copying it, even 
with stealing it for which Dermott sued him. The Commissioners 
sided with Dermott declaring “we have seen strong marks of 
candour in Dermott. We have no reason to suspect his telling us 
a lie. He shows attention to public business, has his business ‘in 
good order and gives us and others such ready answer that he 
must have the clearest and most comprehensive view gf his depart- 
ment.” 

In 1905 Dr. James Dudley Morgan whose ancestors had given 
L’Enfant a home in his days of decay and destitution until he died 
in 1828 began the movement which has culminated to have 
L’Enfant’s remains removed and interred at Arlington. Let him 
be honored as a Soldier of the Revolution and as one who had been 
appointed to start the Federal City but failed to do so owing to his 
irritable temper or pride of intellect. But the real Planner remains 
unknown and unhonored. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


“ MORE THAN THEY MERIT.” 
“Applause is grateful and those on whom it is bestowed are 
often willing to receive more of the meed of praise than they merit.” 
[Isaiah Thomas, author of The History of Printing, May 9, 1816.] 


FINE WORK. 


“My congratulations on Kosciuszko. This represents fine 
work.” [Dr. James J. Walsh. ] 


“ 


OF THE FIRST ORDER.” 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin has gained an enviable reputation as 
a historian of the first order in matters pertaining to early Catholic 
life in America. [The Pilot, January 8, 1910.] 


“THE ONE MAN WHO KNEW.” 

The Church in America owes you a lasting debt of gratitude 
for the splendid work you have done; and I trust you will be spared 
for many years to continue the same. THE RESEARCHES is a 
veritable mine—not a GOLD mine, you don’t want that—of Catholic 
historical truth splendidly worked and developed by one man who 
KNEW how to do it. You are the man. God bless you always! 

Faithfully yours, 
Morcan M. SHEEpDy, 
St. John’s Rectory, Altoona, Pa. 


FROM THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PaLtm Beacu, FLA., Dec. 30, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Grifin:— 

Your most interesting tribute to General Moylan has fortunately 
followed me here, and I beg to thank you most sincerely for it. 

While clearly it was a labor of love, every page exhibits your 
unremitting industry in exhausting every source of information 
about this gallant soldier of our heroic days. 

Sincerely yours, 


To Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq. Wayne MacVEacu. 
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A JUDGE’S JUDGMENT. 
December 2, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Grifin:— 

I have to thank you for the sketch of the life of General 
Stephen Moylan which I received to-day. 

I have looked through it sufficiently to be able to estimate the 
thoroughness of the work from an historical standpoint and to 
admire the literary skill with which you have used your material. 
The method of “ headlines’ you have adopted adds immensely to 
the narrative intesest of the work and gives it an air of swiftness 
as well as elucidates the documents and events. 

You have done for General Moylan a service long neglected 
and one that his life and character richly merited. As the son of 
an Irishman I rejoice to have the eminent qualities and great use- 
fulness of this Irish patriot adequately portrayed and presented in 
so attractive and permanent a form. 

With unreserved thanks for your kindness in sending me the 
book and assurance of my high opinion of the literary quality and 
skill displayed in the performance, I am, with my best good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
James Gay Gorpon. 
To Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq. 


TO MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
David Henry Wright, of Riverton, New Jersey, in his book 
of poems, “ Peace on Earth,” has the following: 

Stand thou for Truth, vet though thou stand alone, 

The whole world as it passes by shall see 

A soul divine by Godlike bravery. 
Speak thou now the Truth, though thy poor voice moan 

In sound betwixt thy drawn lips’ agony. 


“GOOD WORK.” 


I hope God will continue your health and strength for many 
years yet for the good work you are doing. 
W. T. Kinse ta, S.J., 


Librarian Creighton University. 
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“LOVE OF FACTS.” 
Rev. J. A. Faulkner, a minister of Madison, N. J., writes of 
the ‘diligence, conscientiousness, impartiality, love of facts and 
instinct for historical reality of Martin I. J. Griffin.” 


“APPRECIATION WHILE LIVING.” 

I also thank you for your unselfish interest in Catholic history, 
and wish you to receive appreciation whilst yet among the living, 
as it will surely follow when your labors are better known and 
valued. [Rev. J. Baumgartner, Payne, O.] 


““ «4 PRECIOUS LETTER.” 


The late Hon. A. M. Keiley, Ambassador to Italy and to 
Austria Hungary and Judge of the International Court of Cairo, 
Egypt, was for thirteen years President of The Irish-Catholic 
Benevolent Union of the United States and Canada, of which I, 
for twenty-one years, was Secretary. He wrote me this now much- 
cherished letter, on my congratulating him on his appointment by 
President Cleveland. Mr. Keiley died in Paris, February 1, 1907. 


A Memoir of his life is being prepared. 


RicHMonpD, April 1, 1885. 
My dear Secretary :— 

I have received and shall receive no kindly words that touch 
me more, and very few of hundreds that touch me a tithe as much 
as yours. I have answered, and can answer, only a few, and then 
with a word; but I feel like answering yours with many. A 
chance—a happy chance brought us together twelve or fourteen 
years ago, and almost steadily since we have marched, side by side, 
each year adding to my respect for your character, courage, intelli- 
gence and equal loyalty to your friends and to your convictions. 
My esteem of such a friend is itself the highest compliment, and 
the conviction that I possess it a supreme gratification. 

3e assured, my valued friend, that neither time nor distance 
nor advancement nor honors can ever loose the slightest link of 
the ¢hain that has bound me to you—nor abate my ardent prayer 
that every gift an indulgent Heaven can bestow may be yours. 

Your friend faithfully and always, 


A. M. KEILEy. 
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“NO GREATER AUTHORITY.” 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, than whom there is no greater 
authority on early American history, regards hostility to the 
Catholic religion as the chief cause of the American Revolutionary 
War. Up to 1771, in the words of Bancroft (Vol. V, p. 406), 
“there was no one salient wrong to attract the sudden and uni- 
versal attention of the people.” 

“ That ‘ salient wrong’ against the Colonies,” says Mr. Griffin, 
(A. C. H. REsearcHEs, New Series, Vol. VI, No. 3, p.224), “ came 
in 1774, when Parliament passed the Quebec Act, ‘ establishing,’ 
as the colonists declared, ‘ Popery in Canada.’ Then the guns came 
down and soon the fighting began.” 

In this opinion Mr. Griffin is not entirely alone. Chamberlain 
says in his life of John Adams the Statesman, p. 13: “. . . perhaps 
the prime cause, without which the Revolution would never have 
begun when it did and where it did, was ecclesiastical rather than 
political, beginning with the settlement of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay and operating in unbroken succession and efficiency down 
to the commencement of hostilities.” 

We hope Mr. Griffin’s documentary work Catholics and the 
American Revolution, of which the third volume will soon appear, 
will be put into every library in the land. It disposes of a great 
many ridiculous “ myths and legends.” [Catholic Fortnightly Re- 
view, July 1, 1910.] 

“GREAT WORK.” . 

I wish most heartily to congratulate you on your great work 
and research. It is something that has always interested me. May 
God spare vou long for this great work. [Rev. Joseph S. Tiernan, 
Camden, New York. ] 


“ HAS SUCH A CHARM.” 
“ Everything you publish is so good and has such a charm for 
me that long ago I left you a standing order for any new work 
you publish.” [Rev. W. A. Fitzgerald, Naugatuck Conn. | 


To the indefatigable historian, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadel- 
phia, the public is indebted for very excellent biographical memoirs 
of both Pulaski and Kosciuszko. [Freeman's Journal, May 28, 
1910. | 
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“ HARPED ON THIS STRING 


Rev. Austin Dowling, of Providence, R. I., in a review of 
The Life of Bishop Challoner, in mentioning that during the 
Bishop’s life the American Revolution occurred owing, in part, to 
the English government having “ accorded the Catholic Canadians 
the right of practising their religion as hithertoo,’ says: “ The 
Revolution, at least in its origin, was greatly dominated by the 
scandal of Protestantism over their King’s concessions to papists. 
We owe Martin I. J. Griffin this thanks that he has harped on this 
string long enough to make us wish that somebody would take up 
in an orderly way the study of the part which Protestant Bigotry 
played in preparing the Revolution.” 

Well, my harping has been impressive sufficiently to burn that 
fact into many minds. That’s what I am after in all my work. 
The “ study in an orderly way” is now under way by a Philadelphia 
priest who will cover all the anti-Catholic movements in our 
country. 


““ INDEFATIGABLE WORK.” 


The April number of the AMerIcAN CatHoLic HIsTorIcAL 
RESEARCHES is devoted entirely to the part General Kosciuszko, the 
Catholic Pole, took in the American Revolution, and is another proof 
of Mr. Griffin’s indefatigable work in delving among old documents 
and papers to give to the world a true picture of those days. He 
prints the documents and letters and these speak for themselves 
He styles General Kosciuszko “The Father of the American 
Artillery service in the United States,” iinking him with Barry, 
Father of the American Navy, and Pulaski, Father of the American 
Cavalry—Catholics all of them. [Catholic Journal, Memphis, April 
16th, taken from’R. C. Gleaner in Catholic Columbian, April 8th.] 


One of the public schools of Philadelphia has been named in 
honor of Commodore John Barry, and a marble statue of the naval 
hero graces Fairmount Park, the largest and finest park -in the 
United States. Another statue of Barry was erected by the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick on Independence Square. It is well for Barry 
that Martin I. J. Griffin lives in the City of Brotherly Love. [J/rish 
Standard, February 12, 1910.] 
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CREDIT AND GRATITUDE. 


“You certainly deserve credit and gratitude for the labor you 
have expended and the success you have met with in collecting and 
publishing historical documents in the RESEARCHES.” [Rev. A. A. 
Lambing, D.D.] 


“GRAND WORK.” 


“May the God of Nations spare you to the cause of Catholic 
Truth and Catholic Ireland. Your grand work shall live after you 
and future generations will not be untrue to their heritage—the 
blood and faith of Ireland. 

“Keep up the great work. The best traditions of this fair 
land are Catholic, and we are to blame for the oblivion to which 
these historic facts have been consigned.” [Mrs. Ellen Ryan Jolly, 
National Chairman Irish Historic Committee Ladies’ Auxiliary 


A. O. H.] 


Dear Beloved Promotor of Catholic Interest! Peace! 

The book Catholics and the American Revolution which I have 
received and giving me full satisfaction, it deserves also praise for 
its good paper and binding in red color and big clear types and 
illustrations. As a New Year’s wish realization God may give 
you the addition of five hundred and more subscribers all well 
paying. My poor economical condition connected with this place 
does not allow me to do more. I will try to get some subscribers ; 
it is really a shame for the literary world, especially for the most 
concerned in it—the followers of these great heroes and champions 
from Ireland—to neglect so grossly the historical interest for and 
merits of their forefathers, to whom they owe all religious, moral 
and economical well-being and favorable public standing in the New 
World. I do not hesitate to say that the members of the Reverend 
Clergy among them at large of Philadelphia should give the very best 
example to support with greatest generosity this most noble, im- 
portant and meritorious enterprise of greatest historical significance. 
May God bless you abundantly to continue vigorously with the work 
conferring to you the greatest satisfaction and endless merits for 
heaven. I freely allow you to use these remarks as you please, 
publicly, whenever contributing the cause. [Othomar Mueller, 
O.S.B., from Mt. Angel.] 
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‘ ” 


“ HOSTILITY” AND “ CONTEMPT. 

“ Allow me to say that I greatly disliked the remarks in the 
article ‘ Bishop Egan and the Trustees’ in your last number. If a 
correction is to be made, let it be made, but without those insidious 
and malicious remarks which can only be inspired by hostility to 
the Church and haughty contempt for her hierarchy. They are, to 


say the least, unworthy of a Catholic publication.” [J. Rainer, V.G.] 


WORK FOR TRUTH. 


“Cordial appreciation of your work in the cause of Truth.” 
[Sister Blandina. ] 


REPUTATION FOR ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 


The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia has 
elected Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin the librarian of the society. Mr. 
Griffin’s reputation for original research, especially in American 
Catholic history, has been recognized for a long time. His single- 
ness of purpose, his love of truth and his indefatigable labors have 
enabled him to give a new aspect to many questions of American 
history which because of racial and religious prejudice were not 
seen in their true and historical light. His rare ability in the special 
work to which he is devoted will render his services invaluable to 
the historical society. [Standard-Times, February 26, 1910. ] 


“ ICONOCLASTIC.” 


Correspondents in the New York Sun are debating the question 
whether Molly Pitcher, the heroine of the battle of Monmouth was 


Irish or German. 

Not long ago, if we remember rightly, our iconoclastic friend, 
Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, cast serious doubts on the whole Molly 
Pitcher story. Mr. Griffin is likely to be heard from again before 
the Sun controversy is over and, when he comes, he will be so 
loaded down with data, that it will be necessary for historic Molly 
to load another gun or two to explode his arguments. 

Down in “old Monmouth,” Molly Pitcher is more real than 
the doughty Mr. Griffin. For us, this controversy is mere academic 
fireworks. [The Monitor, Newark, N. J., February 5. 1910.] 
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GOOD FOR HEADACHE, 


“The coming of THE RESEARCHES does good to a Priest with 
a headache.” [Rev. M. F. Foley, Baltimore. | 


AT HIS OLD TASK. 


In the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistorIcAL RESEARCHES for 
October, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, returns to his end- 
less task of correcting the writers and speakers on the part played 
by Catholics in American history, who are not careful of their 
facts, and who make statements which are very flattering to the 
self-love of our people, but which are, alas, not true. Many orators 
and editors love what is picturesque, but as Mr. Griffin says: “ In 
history what is picturesque is rarely true.” [Sacred Heart 
Review, October 2, 1909. ] 


“ PUBLICIST.” 

Writing to the Editor of the Catholic Standard and Times of 
Philadelphia regarding the question of the University of Penn- 
sylvania scholarships discussed in our educational column last week, 
the well-known publicist, Martin I. J. Griffin, calls attention to a 
detail of public school financing ordinarily not heeded by Catholics, 
and yet involving a policy to be remembered when we discuss the 
injustice Catholics endure in the present school tax methods. ‘“ Do 
you know,” said Mr. Griffin, “ that all the children of school age— 
6 to 16—are counted, Catholics included. The number is reported 
to the State. The State then pays the school district a pro rata for 
school purposes. That is then used for the public schools. So 
that Catholics are not only supporting their own schools and paying — 
taxes to support the public schools, but the public schools are - 
getting the pro rata paid by the State for the Catholic children 
counted, but taught in our parochial schools.” We recall a clash 
with an enumerator who insisted upon having a list of names and 
addresses of the students of a Catholic High School in order that 
he might hand in a big list of children of school age and help 
increase the pro rata allowance in his district. An allowance in 
such a case surely based on false pretenses! [America, June 18, 


«910. | 
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NOT UNTIL .GRIFFIN. 

The life and services of Commodore Barry were never properly 
brought to the notice of our people by historians .and publicists 
until Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, a few years ago 
wrote and published his biography. For his thorough research in 
the examination of ancient records and the unusual amount of 
labor and industry required in the preparation of this work, he is 
entitled to the gratitude of Barry’s admirers, but of all Americans 
who believe in paying a just tribute to the illustrious founders and 
defenders of the Republic. We freely and gladly acknowledge our 
obligation for facts and references. [Thomas F. McGrath before 
the George H. Thomas Post No. 2 G. A. R. of San Francisco. | 


‘“ LITTLE OR NOTHING ABOUT HIM AS A CATHOLIC.” 

The Catholic Fortnightly Review of St. Louis in notice of 
RESEARCHES, April, 1910, with account of General Kosciuszko, says: 

“ Mr. Griffin has performed a useful service in collecting all 
the information, scattered through many contemporary sources, 
bearing on this Catholic hero’s services to our country. Kosciuszko’s 
remains were laid to rest in the Cathedral of Cracow, ‘ where only 
Catholics could be buried.’ But Mr. Griffin tells us little or nothing 
about him as a Catholic.” 

Perhaps so, but I am not engaged in a relation of the religious 
life of those Catholics who were engaged in the American Revolu- 
tion. That would be difficult, if not impossible. Their religious 
life is not a matter of record. They might be monthly communi- 
cants and not a record be made to tell that. All I am doing is 
relating from original sources, mainly, the active career of such 
Catholics as I can discover who were in the Revolution, either 
“ Rebel” or Loyalists. I do not assume that every Irish, French 
or Pole was a Catholic. I seek even the slightest evidence of 
baptism, profession or burial. I have much unpublished relating to 
Kosciuszko. I showed on the authority of the late Father Jordan 
of Old St. Joseph’s that the Jesuits “highly praised the piety of 
Kosciuszko while in Philadelphia” on his second visit to the country: 
that on his return to Europe and while residing in Switzerland he 
lived and was buried as a Catholic. That’s all that was necessary 
for my purpose. I couldn’t do more. No more was possible. 
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DO IT YOURSELF. 

“Tam much in your plight as to the dearth of Catholic matter 
cared for here. This is called a Catholic City but beer, etc., and 
crooked politics have dethroned them from power. I scarcely know 
a Catholic family in the parish that reads a Catholic paper, and it 
would do them so much good that it looks like a sin of wilful 
ignorance and decay to be without a weekly. Our people read 
most anything else that is useless or injurious. Catholic papers 
are not put before the public here at all.” So a Priest of St. Louis 
writes. 

“The way to reform is to reform,” to do it yourself. So let 
this pastor take steps to reform his own parish—by having his 
people subscribe for either of the two excellent papers published in 
that city. Let him put these papers before his own people. 

That’s what I am doing at my church. 


IN JUSTICE AND TRUTH. 

In a review of “ General Stephen Moylan,” The Pilot, October 
30, 1909, says: 

“Mr. Martin Griffin has done admirable service in the cause 
of justice and truth during the years that he has spent in searching 
out the data regarding the history of Catholic and Irish heroes of 
America. His books have about them a severity and simplicity that 
dispel at once the notion that he is writing merely for notoriety. 
The de luxe editions that cover up so much mediocrity to-day 
would hardly harmonize with the cold, bare, telling facts of Mr. 
Griffin’s narrations. His purpose is to tell something pertinent, 
and thus he wastes neither words nor art in the accomplishment of 
his task.” 

WHEN DEAD. 


“IT sincerely hope you will be spared to continue giving us 
facts instead of fiction and that when you are finally called to your 


reward you will have someone to do the good work on your lines.” 
[J. D. Casey, Springfield, Mass. ] 

When I am “called to”—will it be “reward”? The RESEARCHES 
stops—it dies with me—and all the endeavors for a quarter of a 
century end in its death with mine. Though it hasn’t kept life in 
me—it has been my Life and its death with mine will be a fitting 
memorial. But our work will live though we both be dead. 
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INDUSTRIOUS GLEANER. 


Mr. Griffin is an industrious gleaner, and he deserves praise 
for publishing so much interesting historical information, and for 
putting students on the track of much more. [Ave Maria, Oct. 9th.] 


“ ORIGINAL RESEARCH.” 


Mr. Griffin’s reputation for original research, especially in 
American Catholic history, has been recognized for a long time. 
[Catholic Citizen, March 5, 1910.] 


“COMMANDS ESTEEM AND CONFIDENCE.” 


The Conference of the American Civic Alliance held recently 
in your State, at which many of your leading citizens were present. 
has named you as one who commands general esteem and con- 
fidence, and who is eligible for membership in our Electoral College, 
which is exclusive and limited in every State. [N. Lafayette-Savay, 
President. | 


“* INSPIRED.” 


A biography by Mr. Griffin reads like a romance in any case, 
aS o o ? 
but when he writes of Barry, he writes as if inspired. .[No. 57 
Catalogue of A. S. Clark, Bookseller. 
a> 


ORATORS “ FAR AFIELD.” 


It has always been a pleasure to me to say a good word and a 
thousand good words, if necessary, of yourself and your publica- 
tions. I do believe that the Catholics in the United States owe you 
a debt, that they never can fully repay, and it is absolutely shameful 
to them, or at least they ought to be ashamed of the fact that your 
subscription list has never gone up to a thousand. I have sat with 
burning cheeks more than once, listening to orators (?) tell of 
the great things “ we Catholics have done,’ and as a matter of 
fact their descriptions were as far afield of the fact as anybody 
could very well be. You may be sure, it is always a pleasure for me 
to say a word for your publications. [P. E. C. Lally, Denison 
Iowa. | 
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PREMIER HISTORIAN OF THINGS CATHOLIC—ONE MAN’S WORK. 


Speaking last week of the Champlain Tercentenary and _ its 
Catholic significance, we said that the majority of us forget—if we 
ever knew—that salient feature of our history. Is this altogether 
because anti-Catholic prejudice has ruled us out of the histories? 
Martin I. J. Griffin, premier historian of things American Catholic, 
says not; and we are prone to agree with him. For the fact is 
that few writers of American history have been prejudiced, and 
as Mr. Griffin states, were it not for writers, not Irish or Catholic, 
little would be known of the men of Catholic creed or Irish race 
who played a part in the early history of the United States. We 
have ourselves to blame for the neglect of Catholic figures in our 
history, declares Mr. Griffin, for “ we ourselves have ignored them ; 
have not sought to know about them, and then not finding their 
careers fully told by others, we whine and grumble at their ‘ preju- 
dice.’ We must do our own work for our own. The Scotch-Irish 
who get honorable mention get it because the so-called Scotch-Irish 
have attended to their own. We ought to stop wailing, whining 
and grumbling and do as our worthies did—get to work and do 
the work needed to be done. If we don’t know our own let us 
discover and make known their records. Let us not condemn others 
for not doing what we ourselves have failed to do.” 

It can safely be said that the bulk of what we do know to-day 
about our own in American history we owe to Mr. Griffin. He has 
been indefatigable in his labors, in research and writing. He has 
lived up to the ideal of the true historian with unswerving loyalty 
and fidelity. His books, records and notes are gradually accumu- 
lating and will form in time one of the most valuable sources of 
accurate information ever established. [The Monitor, San Fran- 
cisco, August 7, 1909. | 


“ IMPARTIAL TEMPER.” 


“ By industry, zeal, widespread learning and impartial temper 
you have deserved this high and responsible office, and I trust you 
will live many years to execute all that the Society hopes from you 
and that you desire yourself to set afoot.” [Rt. Rev. Msg. Thomas 
J. Shahan, Rector Catholic University. | 
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AN ADMIRAL’S ADMIRATION. 


Admiral George W. Melville, U. S. N., retired, writes about 
my Moylan book: “I have to compliment you on your good work, 
patience and research in this compilation.” 


A GENERAL'S APPRECIATION. 


The late General St. Clair Mulholland wrote of my General 
Moylan: “ You are doing excellent work in writing matters of 


this nature. May you live long to continue.” 

General Mulholland died February 17, 1910. 1 was associated 
with him in The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and the Alumni 
Sodality of the Gest. He was a Christian—a Catholic of a good 
life—a Patriot who well served his Country—and a Soldier ot 
renown and of merit. 


ANOTHER FOOLISH STATEMENT QUASHED. 


A variation of the story which makes out that one-half of the 
American Revolutionary Army was composed of Irishmen (on the 
strength of Galloway’s testimony) comes from Chicago. A learned 
judge there declares that Washington made this statement at a 
dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in 1794: That more than 
half his soldiers were Irish, and that but for the Irish he could not 
hold his army together at Valley Forge. The highest authority in 
the country on this matter says that there is no evidence of Wash- 
ington’s ever having made this statement. Furthermore, Washing- 
ton attended no dinner of the Friendly Sons in 1794. Baseless 
assertions as to Irish prominence in American history are foolish. 
There is enough glory in the plain unvarnished truth about the 
part the Irish played in the American Revolution, without invent- 
ing or perpetuating stories that are more pleasant than truthful. 
Sacred Heart Review. 

We suppose by “the highest authority in this country” the 
Reivew means Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, whose careful researches 
are of incalculable benefit to correct history. What he doesn’t 
know about the Irish in the Revolutionary War, he will soon find 
out, if there are any more records left to consult. [Editor Catholic 
Columbian, March 25, 1910.] 
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“STUDIED FAITHFULLY.’ 


“Ex fructibus eorum cognoscetis eos.” Thus spoke Truth 
itself centuries ago. I have, I think, .all your bound publications 
and have studied faithfully your RESEARCHES, since I became a sub- 
scriber. Through those your “ fruits’ I.know you and presume to 
call you friend. 

So Father Considine, of Holy Trinity, New York, wrote me 
in sending his own and three subscriptions. Very few praisers ever 
did the like of that. He.said: 

“To each of these three gentlemen I owe a debt of gratitude; 
personally, because of their edifying Catholic lives; pastorially, 
because of their generosity to my Holy Trinity Parish.” 


“ BULKY PERSON.” 
I have watched your work for many years in the cause of 
Catholic historic truth. Needless to say I have always admired it, 


as well as your own bulky person, when I met you in ’76 at the 
Temperance Convention, held that year in Mother of Sorrows 


Church. [Rev. E. Mears, Youngstown, O.] 


ENOUGH AND NO MORE. 


Martin I. J. Griffin, the biographer of Commodore John Barry, 
and the editor of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisTorIcA, RESEARCHES, 
is kept busy nowadays in correcting the misstatements of so-called 
historians who claim too much for Catholics in the part played by 
them in Revolutionary days. The New England historians did not 
give Catholics sufficient recognition in the cause of liberty and 
Catholic writers are now giving them too much. Mr. Griffin wants 
them to have all the credit to which they are entitled—no more, 
no less. According to their numbers, Catholics at all times have 
done their duty to the republic. A Catholic country rendered signal 
service at a critical period of the Revolutionary War, and without 
its aid, perhaps, Washington and his compatriots may have failed 
to drive the red coats forever from our shores. Mr. Griffin makes 
a special study of history and has access to the archives. What he 
says is not colored. He simply states facts according to the record. 
[Catholic Citizen, November 27, 1900. | 
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WHAT'S THE USE? 

What earthly use is there in Catholics trying to show that they 
did their duty towards the Republic in the Revolutionary times ? 
What would you think of the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists, etc., trying to do the same thing? Does 
not all this imply that our ancestors may not have been as good as 
they ought to be, on the old principle that Explanation involves 
Accusation. Or is it that we are hero worshippers. The time has 
long since past in this country when Catholics need apologize for 
their existence to anybody. [M. T. Maloney.] 


SEEKER FOR TRUTH. 

In the search for the truth Martin Griffin, the brilliant editor 
of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC HistorRICAL RESEARCHES, in the Jan- 
uary issue of that useful work, sets forth in facts and figures the 
career of General Pulaski, an American general, who was the first 
Commander of the cavalry under Washington. Reciting and setting 
forth verified arguments, Mr. Griffin shows the character of the 
great military general. His weaknesses he depicts, as well as his 
strength of character and accomplishments. Count Pulaski was 
probably a little hasty in his effort to introduce into the ranks of the 
American troops the severe discipline that prevailed in the ranks 
of European soldiery. However, his record was one of brilliant 
effort and splendid results and Mr. Griffin makes convincing argu- 
ments upon which he places the claim that General Pulaski and no 
other is entitled to be called “ The Father of the American Cavalry.” 
[ Tablet, Newark, N. J., January 22, 1910.] 


“CANNOT REMAIN MANY YEARS LONGER.” 


No layman in the world to-day is doing more than Dr. Walsh 
of New York to refute the lies of perverted history and he does 
his work in such a quiet way and so convincingly that people are 
bound to take notice. We need him, for our old friend Martin I. J. 
Griffin of Philadelphia cannot remain with us many years longer, 
and it would be a sad misfortune were there no one to step into 
his shoes. 

We do not know that Dr. Walsh has any desire so to do. He 
has the goods, however, and has the ability to deliver them. [Cath- 
olic Sun, December 3, 1909.] 
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“ SUITS MY TASTE.” 


Your valued periodical is a most welcome visitor ouf here 
in the “ Wild West.” I am afraid a word from a monk in the 
* Wild West counts but little among the learned of the East. But, 
anyway, yours is the magazine which suits my taste. If you could 
inspire my brethren of the clergy with a sense for history and his- 
torical research, you would not find in some places old church 
records dating back to 1820 at the bottom of stacks of grocery 
catalogues and such trash. [P. Luke Hess, O.S.B., Rhineland, 


Texas. | 


A POLISH REVIEW. 


We received January No. (1910) periodical THE AMERICAN 
CatHoLtic HistoricAL RESEARCHES, published by Martin I. J. 
Griffin of Philadelphia. The entire volume is dedicated to the 
memory of the Father of American Cavalry—Pulaski. It is rather 
a brochure of some size and imposing (128 pages), published and 
compiled carefully, with illustrations. The data of a historic nature 


in the brochure is interesting and rich, worked out with a visible 
and large pietism for the theme. We have here a full historical 
account of the activity of our hero in America and an exposition 
of the high worth of that activity, we have his life and his battle 
for freedom in Poland before his arrival in the New World com- 
mented upon; further we note the fine and honest manner of pre- 
senting the character and personal charms of our great*Confederate 
and finally the most minute compilation of the recognition of his 
merits and Pulaski’s cult in friendly America, and the history of 
the monument to be erected in Washington with life of Chodzinski 
the sculptor so well known to the Poles. 

Mr. Griffin’s book deserves to be classed as an historical mono- 
graph; written simply and earnestly, it is well worth a wide dis- 
tribution—and from us Poles there is due to the author recognition 
and esteem for such valuable addition to the still poor English- 
American literature treating of Poland and the Poles. [Free trans- 
lation for “ Dziennik Chicazoski” (Polish Daily News), December 
31, 1909. ] 

Not over half a dozen Polish admirers of Pulaski bought the 
book. None have bought Kosciuszko. 
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INDEFATIGABLE AND MOST CONSCIENTIOUS.” 


“ According to Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, that indefatigable and 
most conscientious of historical critics, the Rev. Francis Xavier 
3rosius opened a Seminary at Mount Airy, near Philadelphia, 
March 16, 1806.” [Rev. M. A. Drennan in “ History of Con- 
gregation of the Mission.” ] 


THE APPRECIATION OF A NON-CATHOLIC. 


[ am not unmindful of your labor of compiling and editing 
the RESEARCHES, which is a great task. Collecting and authen- 
ticating documents, books and pamphlets, is exacting work in itself ; 
then to go over them with careful discrimination and elimination, 
visiting places and libraries to seek and confirm facts, to say noth- 
ing of much correspondence to obtain information and clear up 
doubts and even after all this, so little remains available for retain- 
ing and recording. All this too in the interest of historical truth. 
Commendable is far too mild a term to apply. Yet withal, your 
work is not accorded that merit and appreciation it deserves. I 
know you would be less than human if you did not wish for some 
praise. Flowers to my notion should be strewn upon souls of noble 
endeavor before their burial. That is my attitude, though I know 
thousands will scatter them afterward. 

What a change of sentiment has taken place since you edited 
the J. C. B. U. Journal and later Griffin’s Journal. You said some 
strong things then, too strong for weak hearts and timid souls, but 
strong enough to let light into prejudiced minds, though it mad- 
dened them in the process; but now, to-day, were you to say the 
same things in the same way, many who were fearful then and 
some who almost damned you then, would nolens volens admit you 
were right then and even approve and applaud you now. I em- 
phasized this concerning you, in a short address made a few weeks 
ago. Looking over some old miscellany the other day I came across 
an article I had written for some paper, the name of which I do 
not recall. However, when I read it my emotions were stirred 


just as they were when I wrote it. How it awakened rich recollec- 
tions and heart throbs growing out of years of experience in noble 
endeavors. It will interest you I feel sure, so I write you a verbatim 


copy of it: 
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“One of the most uncompromising Prohibitionists that at- 
tended, as a delegate, our recent convention, was editor, publisher 
and American Catholic historian, Martin I. J. Griffin. He is a 
devout Catholic, he is one of only two now living, who founded 
more than thirty years ago the T. A. B. Society of Philadelphia. 
His paper, Griffin’s Journal, strikes heroic blows against Catholics 
aiding and abetting saloons; demands that every Catholic news- 
paper and magazine shall be CLEAN, free from Rum advertisements 
and his tremendous blows has made a large number of them CLEAN; 
continually calls upon priests to heed the wish and desire of the 
Pope, ‘ that priests should shine as models of total abstinence ;’ urges 
upon all Catholics, high or low, clerical or lay, to conform to the 
temperance and anti-liquor declarations of the Catholic Plenary 
Council which convened in Baltimore in 1888. His style of writing 
is peculiarly his own, is strikingly stamped with his individuality 
and shines with the conscience and conviction of his heart and mind. 
His utterances are rich as cream, wholesome with frank, blunt 
truth in all its essence and purity. The two items (copied elsewhere) 
from this week’s issue of his paper, is a specimen of his style while 
in a mild mood, but when occasion warrants it, he is a veritable lion. 
When fighting for or defending truth and righteousness, then his 
writings warn all ‘ beware of the lion.’” [H. F. Dittman. ] 


THE HERITAGE OF LIBERTY. 


“We are mindful of the great favors which Thou didst confer 
upon the pioneers of the early times in inspiring them to plant a 
nation in the sound and underlying principles of liberty. Under 
Thy direction, they brought forth the model of safe and orderly 
government challenging the admiration of the world, and providing 
a shelter land for the oppressed and homeless of the nations of the 
earth. But, oh, how great and unbounded our joy, our love, our 
gratittide and thanksgiving for having preserved to us and to 
generations yet to follow, the precious heritage of liberty, which 
was won and fostered and cherished by those sturdy and brave 
men of that day. [Rt. Rev. Mgr. Griffin’s Prayer at Lincoln 
Memorial Meeting, Worcester, Mass., Feb. 12, 1909.] 
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LETTER OF REV. JAMES GRIFFIN OF CHAPTICO TO 
MR. LAWRENCE C. DRISCOLL, SAVANNAH, GA. 


[Baltimore Archives. } 


Cuaptico, May 30, 1807. 


Dear Sir—Your letter of 18 ult. came safe to hand. I am 
happy to learn therefrom that you have safely returned from the 
coast of Africa and that Mrs. Driscoll and son are well. I received 
the jug marked M. M. and three scriptural pieces (not four) as 
mentioned in your letter, viz: The Nativity, Crucifixion and 
Ascension of our Blessed Saviour, for which I return you my 
sincere thanks. The debts your Brother had contracted were not 
sent forward till some time after your departure from here, owing 
no doubt to the distance of the places where he resided before, from 
the place where he died and also to his death not having been 
announced there. The receipt for all I paid are in my hands and 
shall be transmitted to you at a future period, when all his affairs 
shall be settled. The sum paid you and those for his funeral charges 
and his debts amount to about eight hundred dollars. The law 
also allows me ten per cent. on all monies paid; those with the 
expense of his tombstone will leave no great sum behind. The 
graveyard is not yet enclosed but as soon as they shall enclose it, 
the tombstone shall be ready with this inscription, “ Here Rests 
the Remains of Doctor Cors. Mahony, late of Youghall, Ireland. 
He died on the 16th of September, 1805, age 48 years.” 

If you think of a more proper, be kind enough to communicate 
it to me. I spoke to Bishop Carroll about his trunk of books, but 
the collection of them is far from being good. However, I shall 
do the best I can with them and shall probably send them to the 
Bishop, that he may dispose of them to the best advantage. 


JAMES GRIFFIN. 


Mr. Lawrence C. Driscoll from Savannah, March 3, 1808, 
sent this letter to Bishop Carroll, saying: 

Inclosed is a letter wrote by Reverend James Griffin, specify- 
ing a claim or charges, Usurer like of ten per cent., on moneys 
found in my Brother’s chest or Trunk, namely, the Reverend Cor- 
nelius Mahony. . . . His poor father and relatives in Youghall per- 
haps stands in need of the residue of this money. My Brother’s 
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Horse, Watch, Church ornaments together with his wearing apparel 
and a chest of Theological books have not been recognized in any 
of the writings come to hand as yet. He is buried in oblivion and 
never more to be recognized but by his poor relations. Shame! 
Shame! Shame! Usury pervading in the Church of Christ or in 
Hearts of the Ministers of the Gospel thereof. Your answer would 
be highly pleasing and deemed a favor. 

[Endorsed: Received March 19th. In this is enclosed Mr. 
Griffin’s to him of May 30, 1807.] 


“INSOLENCE OF THE ROMISH PRIESTS.” 

A letter to the Bishop of London from the Maryland Episcopal 
Clergy, May 18, 1696, stated: 

May it please your Lordship as far removed as the Papists and 
Quakers seem to be in their different sentiments about religion they 
are jointly bent against our Church and daily endeavor to draw 
people to their parties by suggesting to them that the Lord Balti- 
more will govern here again than which nothing can be more 
pleasing news to libertines and loose persons who can seldom or 
never be gotten to come to Church at all. 

And ,should my Lord rule as formerly the insolence of the 
Romish priests (who are somewhat curbed by his Excellency’s great 
care and vigilance) would soon be intolerable in these parts that 
are so remote from England. 

Besides their being great numbers of Irish Papists brought 
continually into this province and many Irish priests being suspected 
to be coming incognito amongst us (as having no better place of 
refuge in the King’s dominions) upon their being banished from 
Ireland, there is great reason to fear there will be as much dis- 
couragement and danger coming upon all his Majesty’s good Prot- 
estant subjects as upon the English Clergy. 

This expectation of the Lord Baltimore being restored to the 
Government of Maryland, animates the Priests and Jesuits to begin 
already to inveigle several ignorant people to turn, To their religion 
to which end they do (contrary to the Act of Parliament to deter 
them from perverting any of his Majesty’s protestant subjects to 
popery) introduce themselves into the company of the sick when 
they have no ministers, that his Excellency hath been lately forced 
to issue out his proclamtion against their so doing to restrain them. 
[ His. Mag., March, 1868, pp. 151-3.] 
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THE LIBERTY BELL OF THE OLD NORTHWEST. 


Mrs. W. A. Borders, of Washington, Indiana, in The American 
Monthly for February, 1909, in relating of “ Historic Vincennes,” 
states: 

On June 30th, 1805, Michigan Territory was set off from 
Indiana Territory and on March Ist, 1809, Illinois was detached 
from it, leaving Indiana Territory with its present boundaries; 
Vincennes was then the capital for thirteen years. The little post 
with its quaint cabins and its dilapidated block house called Fort 
Sackville was in a state of helplessness from a military point of 
view, there being no garrison and only two or three pieces of 
artillery. The old fort stood on the river between what is now Vigo 
and Barnett Streets. It was built entirely of logs and surrounded 
with a high stockade ; in the center ‘stood a large block-house, which 
was used both as quarters and magazine. 

The old church stood opposite the fort facing the river on the 
corner of what is now First and Church Streets. It was a pic- 
turesque wooden structure with rough exterior, built of unhewn 
logs, set upright in the ground; there were no windows and 
entrance was given by a single door. Above the thatched roof was 
a small belfry with an equally small bell and before the church 
door stood the pillory and stocks. The only remaining relics of 
the old church are the small bell and the baptismal font. This 
small bell after two centuries of service hangs in the spire of the 
present church; it has fittingly been called the liberty bell of the 
Northwest Territory. Its elear tones assembled the inhabitants 
in December, 1779, to receive the oath of allegiance to the United 
States as administered by Father Gibault and its joyful peal 
announced the surrender of the Northwest Territory to Clark by 
Hamilton which took place in the church, February 24th, 1779. 
The font in which the Indians were baptized is found at present 
in the. cathedral library. 

The old cathedral as seen at present was begun in 1822 and 
finished at an unknown date. The church together with the priest’s 
residence and library occupy an entire block; on the west side of 
the church is the old burying ground, here are the graves of the 
earliest settlers. Although the older markers have been destroyed 
or effaced by time, a few still remain, these dating back over a 
hundred years. 

In the chapel beneath the altar are tombs of four bishops, 
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including the tomb of Bishop Bruté, the first bishop of Vincennes 
The large bell in the spire was cast for this church in France in 
1839; it is a legend that a noble lady contributed her silver plate 
which is a part of the bell. 

The library occupies a small building adjoining the church. 
It contains about ten thousand volumes, many of which are rare 
and priceless treasures. The oldest book is an illustrated manu- 
script and is the work of the monks of the tenth century. The 
first page of each chapter is beautifully decorated and tinted and 
the initial and capital letters are elaborately drawn and overlaid 
with gold leaf. Although the pages are yellow with age, the colors 
still retain their brilliancy. The oldest printed book was printed 
in the year 1476. This ancient book is well preserved; it has 
leather covered wooden backs with about three hundred pages 
printed in Latin. , 

Another rare volume is in Greek and was printed in 1483. 
One will be repaid by a visit to this interesting library, which con- 
tains one of the oldest, if not the oldest collection of books in the 
United States. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION. 

When did the emigration from Ireland to America commence? 
In a little book entitled “ The Modern Gazetteer,” published in 
London about 1750 under the head of “ Ireland” a double column 
description the following is given: 

“Tn this fruitful country the common people are so hard to it to 
get a livelihood that many thousands of them have transported them- 
selves of late years to the American plantations. Their nobility 
and men of fortune usually reside in London and take little care 
of their country; they screw up their tenants to the highest rack 
rents till they break them and spending all the produce of their 
estates abroad, their native country remains in a languishing con- 
dition.” 

The author or compiler, one “ Mr. Salmon,” must be credited 
for giving one of the best, for a brief sketch, that I have ever read. 
We often hear the pilgrims spoken of, but how about these thou- 
sands that can’t be traced as practically the “O’s” and “ Mac’s” 
were wiped out when the clans were scattered by the never-to-be- 


, 


forgotten “ Cromwell” and compelled to adopt Anglicized names. 
[J. P. O’Connor, Chicago. | 


[The Irish began to come to America in noticeable numbers about 1718— 
EpITor.]} 
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DEATH OF GENERAL SHIELDS. 


In the year 1879 shortly after General Shields had been elected 
to the United States Senate from Missouri and had thus enjoyed 
the unparallelled honor of having been chosen, at various times, to 
represent three States of the Union in the highest legislative body 
in the world, he went to Ottumwa, Iowa, to visit his niece, Miss 
Mary Shields, who was residing in a convent there, to the Sisters 
of which Miss Shields had been very generous. General Shields 
was pleasantly received by the Sisters who were familiar with his 
striking history. 

On Sunday, June 1, 1879, the General attended Low Mass and 
High Mass and received Holy Communion. In the afternoon he 
attended Vespers and Benediction. Early in the evening he retired. 
Sometime before midnight he was seized with pains in his chest, 
which had from time to time affected him, ever since the grape- 
shot had gone through his lung at Cerro Gordo, April 18, 1847, in 
the Mexican War campaign. But this time the General experienced 
great difficulty in breathing and hastily sent for his niece. Miss 
Shields arrived and saw at once that the General was dangerously 
ill. She suggested that a physician be sent for. But the veteran 
knew his end was near. “ No, Mary,” he answered; “ No doctor 
will do me any good. Send for the holy father.” And Miss Shields. 
striving to ease the distressed breathing of the patient by applica- 
tions to his chest, did as she was bid. 

The priest came and promptly administered the last rites. The 
General was sitting up and struggling for breath, He knew he 
was dying. He answered the prayers of those who surrounded 
his bed and kissed the cross. Slowly his breathing became more 
labored and about midnight he expired. 

His body was removed to the home of his family at Carrollton, 
Mo., and was interred in St. Mary’s Cemetery, where it still lies. 
He was survived by a widow and three children, two boys and a 
girl. The girl gave wonderful promise of becoming a great artist 
but died in her young womanhood. The sons are alive. One a 
soldier who served in the Spanish War is seriously incapacitated 
and under hospital treatment in Washington, the other, Dr. Daniel 
F. Shields, is a practicing physician in New York City. Mrs. Mary 
Shields, the widow of the General, resides with Dr. Shields at No. 
1024 Simpson Street, New York, and is in excellent health at the 
age of 76 years. [Dr. John G. Coyle, New York.] 
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BETSY ROSS “ BIT OF FICTION” —THE FLAG. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, April, 
1909, says of Fow’s True Story of the American Flag that “ it 
settles conclusively the Betsy Ross controversy and proves that 
claim to be legendary and without foundation, except for family 
tradition based on tales from memory. Students and teachers 
should do all in their power to correct this Betsy Ross story and to 
eliminate, if possible, another bit of fiction from the histories of the 
United States.” 

I believe [ was the first to attack this “ bit of fiction” when, in 
June, 1905, I wrote the Philadelphia Ledger controverting the 
claim. No one of isistorical knowledge, men versed in Philadel- 
phia’s local history, or in researches of national import, believes the 
“ story’’—the “ bit of fiction.” There was, June 1909, a suit against 
the Hartford Times for libel by one John Adams. It involved the 
truth of the Betsy Ross “ fiction.” Hon. John Fow, Dr. William 
Campbell, President of the Philadelphia City History Society, and 
myself were desired as witnesses by the Times. I could not go. 

Oliver Randolph Parry, on January 19, 1909, read before the 
Bucks County Historical Society at Doylestown, Pa., a paper on 

3etsy Ross and the United States Flag,” in which he tried to 
sustain the fiction of the “ Philadelphia woman maker of the First 
Standard.” 

In Volume XIII of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
reprinted from the original manuscript by the Library of Congress, 
is record of a letter of November, 1778, written to Congress by 
Franklin, Lee and Adams, Commissioners to France, “ desiring at 
these times when the sea is covered with privateers of different 
nations and also with pirates to know the colours of the flag.” 
[Journal, XIII, 245.] 

The flag—the Stars and Stripes—was adopted June 14, 1777. 
Yet, more than a year afterwards the “colours of the flag” were 
not known to our Commissioners abroad. 

The Stars and Stripes was of no importance during the Revo- 
lution. The war was not fought under it but under State or local 
ensigns. Except by titlk—by name—there really was no United 
States in the sense we now know it. The people of each State were 
fighting chiefly for themselves to secure their State’s rights—that is, 
the rights of the people in the respective Colonies. 
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L’ENFANT AND DERMOTT. 


June 10, 1909. 
Editor THE RESEARCHES: 

I enclose herewith a copy of letter received from Mr. Glenn 
Brown, Secretary of the American Institute of Architects, and 
who has been very active in the scheme for beautifying the City of 
Washington. I sent him a clipping from a local paper taken from 
your HistoricAL RESEARCHES, which stated that L’Enfant was not 
the engineer who laid out the plan for the City of Washington. 
I thought this might interest you. 


Joun T. Comes. 


(Copy.) 
WasHIncrTOoN, D. C., May 24, 1909. 
Mr. Joun T. Comes, 
Washington Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dear Sir:—The credit of the plan of Washington City, with 
Washington’s criticism and approval belongs to L’Enfant. The 
original made in 1791, signed by L’Enfant, a copy of which is 
published in my history of the U. S. Capitol, is in the possession of 
the Government. The Andrew Ellicott map, published in 1792, is 
simply one engraved from L’Enfant’s original. I have compared 
them carefully. The J. R. Dermott maps published in 1796-1798 
are only new publications with no additions to the scheme of the 
original. Andrew Ellicott, as Surveyor, executed the created work 
of L’Enfant. From personal investigation of original letters, docu- 
ments and maps, as well as investigations by Government officials, 
I feel that there is not the slightest doubt on the subject of L’Enfant 
designing the plan for the City of Washington. 

Yours very truly, 
GLENN Brown, Secretary. 


The RESEARCHES claim is that Washington is built according 
to the “improved plan” of Dermott. The records presented prove 
that. L’Enfant planned. Dermott made an “improved plan.” 
L’Enfant charged Dermott had “ stolen” his. Dermott sued him. 
But the City has been built on Dermott’s “improved plan.” So 
those now in charge of the Public Works informed me. 
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MEN AND MATTERS. 


The mind which rests in present and actual phenomena, de- 
tached from the intimate relations and influences preceding and 
causing them, has lost the key to the future. [Archbishop 
O’Connell, Centenary Sermon, Boston Diocese, 1908. ] 


“ There has been not only progress but subversion and renewal 
since manuscripts have come into use almost without limit; since 
crowds of scholars are on the watch for them, and the supply of 
documents exceeds the supply of histories. The policy of con- 
cealment, abandoned in so many places, ... has broken down 
altogether, and at last the Vatican discloses the guarded treasures 
of Galileo’s tower. [Lord Acton.] 


“ The Catholic World, December, 1906, in reviewing “ Lord 
Acton and His Circle,” said of the Letters: 

In the entire course of this correspondence, Acton’s devotion 
to the cause of Catholic truth is undeniable. At the same time there 
are many unmistakable indications that his independent judgments 
of many events and persons in history would be of a kind to 
provoke the reprobation of those who believe that the divinity of 
the Church guarantees that only wisdom and sanctity can be the 
characteristics of everything that is done in her cause by the human 
instruments through whom she operates. > 


“ SCOTCH-IRISH”—A “ THIEVING, LYING, SAUCY FELLOW.” 

The American Weekly Mercury, Philadelphia, Thursday, No- 
vember 17, 1720 contained an advertisement of a run-away servant, 
“ Henry Goaky, aged about eighteen years, large of his age, pretty 
long light-coloured hair, full faced and very talkative, with a pretty 
good felt hat, cotton jacket and breeches, cozenbrig shirt, gray 
yarn stockings and a pair of plain shoes. 

“ A Scotch-Irish, thieving, lying, saucy fellow.” 


So James Carroll, of Maryland, the master, advertised. That’s 
the earliest use of the name “ Scotch-Irish” I have found and, as 
is always the case in the early use of the term, it always meant an 
unworthy man—“ a thieving, lying, saucy fellow,” or such. 
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GENERAL SULLIVAN. 


It is Irish-Catholics who now laud Sullivan as “ One of Us”’— 
though he denounced the “ Cursed religion’ of the Canadians—the 








religion of his parents. 

His fidelity to the cause of Liberty and Independence has 
been questioned and has been a subject of historical consideration. 
Bancroft’s “ History of the United States” declares he was “a 
pensioner of Luzerne,” the French Ambassador. Luzerne’s letter 
to Vergennes, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs when pub- 
lished was, says the Magazine of American History, February, 1884, 
“found to prove treason.” 

Sir Henry Clinton’s “ Original Secret Record of Private Daily 
Intelligence” in the Collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett, under 
date of 17th May, 1781, has an account of the “ Transactions be- 
tween Capt. Sullivan, Capt. Holland and Major De Lancy.” 

Capt. Daniel Sullivan was an elder brother of General John 
Sullivan. He was, at the time, a prisoner in New York—was 
paroled to go to Philadelphia to see his brother, then a member of 
Congress from New Hampshire, to aid “in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation” between England and the Colonies. Daniel made oath 
on his return to New York that John had declared he “ would do 
everything in his power to comply with the letter” of Colonel 

















Holland, a Loyalist. 

All this is fully given in Clinton’s “ Secret Record.” “ By their 
own words and acts must the two Sullivans be judged,” says Edw. 
F. De Lacey in Magazine American History, February, 1884, 







p. 160. 

Luzerne made him a loan when in need. As Sullivan didn’t 
pay him, Luzerne desired Vergennes to permit the amount to be 
charged to official “extraordinary expenses” and to “continue it 
as long as he shall sit in Congress.”” They seemed to fear that in 
his necessitory circumstances it was “ interesting to keep an eye on 
him,” for fear he would accept British aid, as he was told by 
Daniel he need “ only name his own terms for information of the 














doings of Congress.” 








“ Tt is only through labor and painful effort, by grim energy 
and resolute courage that we move on to better things.”’ [Theodore 
a > 


Roosevelt. | 
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** FIRST AND LONGEST.” 


Father Phelan, editor of The Western Watchman, of St. Louis, 
has been a notable figure in Catholic journalism for thirty-five 
years. There are others living, like Martin I. J. Griffin and L. W. 
Reilly, who were editing Catholic papers before Father Phelan 
founded The Western Watchman, but in continuous service, Father 
Phelan is easily first and longest in the ranks. [Catholic Citizen, 
February 1, 1908. ] 

If “ Griffin” was editing before Phelan and “ Griffin” is still 
editing, why isn’t “ Griffin” longer in the ranks than Phelan? It is 
fifty years since I began writing for Catholic papers. It is forty- 
five since I began writing and publishing History. It is forty-three 
since I became an editor. “ How’s that for High?” Father Phelan 
is in my Class but I am No. I on its Roll. 

There isn’t an other layman who has been so long before the 
Catholic public as Martin I. J. Griffin—not one of all the millions in 
our land. Always battling for the Right as he saw it and never, 
no never, seeking popularity. 


Do willingly what lies in thee according to the best of thy 
ability and understanding. [A. Kempis.] 


“THE GREATEST AUTHORITY.” 


As you are considered the greatest authority in America on 
John Barry, we would like to have you write. his biography (say 
1000 to 2,000 words) to go in Volume II. If you will do this, we 
would like to have the manuscript as soon as possible, and in return 
we shall be glad to send you a complete set of the books (ten or 
twelve volumes), bound in full Morocco, which we are selling at 
$9.00 a volume. 

Offer declined by “the greatest authority in America on John 
Barry,” if you please. This publisher may now do as the Catholic 
Encyclopedia did after doctoring my contribution on Barry so as 
to make it a jumble and erroneous. Get someone to take my Barry 
book and extract from it. No one can write about Barry and do 
it rightly without taking my book and making up from it. I got 
back the $1,500 it cost to publish. I got no money compense for 
the toil. So now I am not eager for books by the dozen even at 
nine dollars a piece. 
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JONES LOOMS LARGER THAN BARRY. 


Commodore Barry was the Father of the American Navy; 
Paul Jones was only its stepfather. It is undeniable, however, that 
Jones looms larger in history than Barry, mainly because of his 
raid upon the coast of the British Islands, and the dramatic fight 
between the “ Bon Homme Richard” and the “ Serapis.” Those 
exploits made a deep impression upon the consciousness of the 
world. But it is time we were getting the facts of history 
straightened out. [Sacred Heart Review, April 3 1909.] 

Jones “ looms larger in History” because the French made him 
a hero. They did that because he commanded a French expedition 
—not an American—and captured the British Serapis after “a 
dramatic fight.” 

His “ raid on the coast of British islands” was gallant, effective 
and alarming to the British, but it did not make him “ loom larger” 


to Americans. -The French made him that. Americans followed. 
His admirers wrote him up. Barry’s did not. Later generations 
knew nothing of Barry save that he fought in the Revolution. 
Even yet but few of our 


“orators” know little more—and many 
will not read of him if it cost fifty cents. 


BISHOP CONWELL. 


When the See of Armagh, Ireland, was, in 1820, vacant, Henry 
Conwell, who had been its Vicar-General for twenty-four years 
and Rev. Dr. Curtis, for thirty years Prior of College at Salamanca, 
Spain, were proposed. The latter was appointed owing to the 
“influence of British statemen with Cardinal Gonsalvo, including 
Lord Castleveagh, Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 

The Duke of Wellington maintained for many years a constant 
and cordial correspondence with the Primate of All Ireland. The 
Duke’s change of policy on the Catholic emancipation question was 
not uninfluenced by it. [Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service Under the 
Pitts, p. 400. | 

Vicar-General Conwell was then given the choice of Philadel- 
phia or Madras, India. He came to Philadelphia. No doubt he 
later wished he had gone to Madras. He would have returned to 
Ireland had a Bishopric been available. 
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“DON’T WAIT TILL THEY ARE DEAD.” 

The Republic of Boston says: 

The Columbian Assembly of New York, composed entirely of 
Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, have inaugurated the praise- 
worthy custom of showing special evidence of appreciation for men 
and women who are believed to deserve well of the Catholic public. 
It has made 1909 a Catholic-American year, and has already ten- 
dered receptions to Brother Potamian as a Catholic scientist, and 
to the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., as a representative literary 
man, and Miss Katharine E. Conway, late Editor of Boston Pilot 
and now of the staff of the Republic of that city. 

I believe the Assembly “ inaugurated” their receptions by in- 
viting the Editor THe REsEARCHES, on October 2, 1906—four 
years ago—the saddest year of my life—the reception being the 
only bright event of my life that year. 

Dr. John G. Coyle, now Knight of the Holy Sepulchre by 
appointment of Pius X, I believe, is the originator of these recep- 
tions. The Republic quotes him as saying on the occasion of the 
reception to Miss Conway: 

“ Don’t wait,” he said, “ till those who have stepped out of the 
ranks to work for the raising of the general average of the com- 
munity and the honor of their Faith are dead before you say a 
good word to them. Do it now; while still they are in the thick 
of the battle, and while it is of some advantage and encouragement 
to them to know that their own care for them, and want to hearten 
them for the work still awaiting them.” , 

As a recipient of the honors of the Assembly few can know— 
like the recipients—how this token of appreciation “ heartens them 
for the work still awaiting.” This “appreciation for men and 
women who are believed to deserve well of the Catholic public” is 
akin to the Lataere Medal of the Notre Dame University. Both 
methods show that there are those who act on the principle, “ Not 
to wait until they are dead before you say a good word of them.” 
Not “ for them” when dead. 


“ All civic virtues, all the heroism and self-sacrifice of patriot- 


ism spring ultimately from the habit men acquire of regarding their 
nation as a great organic whole, identifying themselves with its 
fortunes in the past as in the present, and looking forward anxiously 
to its future destinies.”—Lecky. 
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SCHOOL FUND AND “ HIRELINGS.” 


I heard Bishop McFaul tell of a congregation of 6,000 Italians 
who scarcely contributed enough to keep together the souls and 
bodies of the two priests attending them. This because they had 
not been contributors in Italy where the clergy are paid by the 
government. The priests were “hirelings” and so cared little for 
the flock because they were “hirelings.” The Bishop was happy 
that in this country the clergy were not paid by any government 
and so were not “ hirelings.” 

Yet Bishop McFaul is the foremost and most strenuous advo- 
cate of our schools being paid a share of the Public School Fund. 

Logically and justly a share ought to be given for the educa- 
tion of our children if for no other reason than that we save the 
public authorities, and so the general public, so much money which 
Catholics are obliged to bear in addition to their own pro rata 
share of taxation. 

3ut to receive it, would that not be receiving pay from a 
government? The pay of the clergy in Italy is justly due them and 
more too because of the confiscation of church property. But see 
the result in the indifference of the people to support their pastors 
and the necessity of public worship. 

What would be the result if Catholics received a share of the 
Public School Fund? Simply an alliance, tacit but active, of the 
clergy and the politicians. That’s the way it acts in Pennsylvania, 
where the State contributes to the support of hospitals—Catholic, 
Protestant, Hebrew or secular. The politicians then “ own” every 
one connected with these institutions. Not an official dares to take 
an active part against any politician or in public political affairs, 
save to support the politicians. 

These State contributions are held as weapons over the heads 
of all our clergy who get, from the State or Municipal authorities, 
even what is just and proper in the way of public improvements of 
or social adornment, such as open “squares” in front of their 
churches or institutions, are all allies of the controlling politicians 
when needed. 

That was proven very clearly in the Philadelphia municipal 
upheaval of 1905, when the clergy and our people were very gen- 
erally helpers of “the gang” because of “benefits,” because our 
people had been given positions by the bosses. 
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If the school funds were divided among the several denomina- 
tions who have or would have schools, all—Catholic and Protestant 
—would be under control of local politicians. 

It is so now when institutional contributions are received. 
Protestant clergymen, denouncers of “ gang” rule, have been made 
quiet, gentle and dumb. 

Payment made to schools in Canada, Germany, England or 
other such governments, come from authorities not so subject to 
local influence nor are the school authorities so subject to local 
politicians as in democratic form of government. 

The Church in our country has no glory to compare with its 
school system. To have borne the burden of its establishment and 
growth is the proudest achievement of Catholics. To subject our 
schools to the power of politics would lessen the ardor of our 
people and even decrease their aid to our churches and institutions. 

If aid from the government in other countries produces the 
kind of Catholics that are in Italy and France, why would not the 
like method produce apathy on the part of the clergy and people 
here. Better bear the burden of supporting our schools and be 
FREE. The Church suffers now from the “ friendship” of poli- 
ticians. 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED BAPTIST ITALIANS. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, April, 
1909, in review of the “ Historical Catalogue of the Members of 
the First Baptist Church in Providence, Rhode Island,” says, “A 
large number of Italian names are noted, nearly one hundred of 
this nationality being members of the church.” 


TWO OF OURS COMMANDED THE CAVALRY. 


Two Catholics commanded the Cavalry of the Army of the 
American Revolution—Count Pulaski till March 20, 1778, and 
Stephen Moylan, appointed by Washington, to command after the 
resignation of Pulaski to organize an independent corps, “ The 
Pulaski Legion,” which he commanded until his death at the siege 
of Savannah, October 9, 1779. 
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ABHOR A BOOK. 


They can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a book. 
[Geo. Crable, 1785.] 

That applies very generally to our people. Look at the 
Catholic papers of fifty or sixty years ago and see three, four or 
five columns of advertisements of Catholic or Irish books. Sales 
must have been made to justify the expense. 

Nowadays scarcely one book advertisement appears. Properly 
so. Experience has proven that it “ don’t pay”—that sales are not 
made to repay the cost of advertising. Our people are paper 
readers—the daily, mainly. They are not bookish. They cannot 
read a book. 

Yet the generation of half a century and more ago were not 
- cultured—* intelligent,” or educated. But they loved their Re- 
ligion and their native land. 

Our Catholic educational institutions have instructed in faith 
but not instilled a desire to know it more thoroughly—they “ know 
it all” now and hence there is no necessity to read religious works— 
and there is no “ taste” implanted in the youth for such reading. 

So it has been with Irish books. Our schools haven’t preserved 
the love of Ireland the youth inherited. So books on subject relating 
to Ireland or the Irish element in this country are not desired. 


sé 


PAUL JONES NOT HEEDED. 


John Paul Jones, writing from Portsmouth, N. H., May 25, 
1782, to Capt. Hector McNeill, at Boston, said: 

“In the course of near seven years’ service I have continually 
suggested what has occurred to me as most likely to promote the 
honour of our marine and render it serviceable to our cause; but 
my voice has been like a cry in the desert. I know no remedy but 
patience.” [Libbie Catalogue Sale, May 14, 1906, p. 50.] 

Yet Buell’s Life of Jones and all its followers have made 
countless numbers believe that Jones was so important a man at 
the beginning of the Revolution that he had to be invited out of his 
obscurity in Virginia to come to Philadelphia to tell how a Navy 
should be founded. Yet after seven years no heed was paid to his 
many suggestions he declares. 
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“ THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY.” 


On February 22, 1800, in the old church of St. Mary’s in 
Philadelphia, Washington’s birthday was celebrated for the first 
time with religious ceremonies, on which occasion Father M. Carr 
O.S.A., delivered the eulogy of the “ Father of His Country.” The 
Pennsylvania Gazette of that week says: “ Father Carr has given 
General George Washington a name that will live forever, ‘ The 
Father of His Country.’ ” 

The title “ Pater Patriae” given thus for the first time publicly 
and officially, by a Catholic priest, on this day 109 years ago, was 
immediately adopted, and George Washington Parke Custis made 
use of it as a synonym for the name of his illustrious stepfather. 

And in that same church Father Robert Harding, S.J., de- 
nounced British tyranny in 1763. And again in that same church 
on July 4, 1776, High Mass and “Te Deum” were sung “as 
fitting observances of the natal day of the United States of 
America, by the grace of God, free and independent.” [Catholic 
Universe, February 19, 1909. The Monitor, March 6, 1909. |] 


And now comes the lynx-eyed iconoclast, Mr. Martin I. J. 
Griffin and this is all he does to the item we culled last week from 
the Catholic Universe. But Mr. Griffin does not vouchsafe to im- 
part, if he knows, just when the title of “ Father of his Country” 
was first given to Washington. He has evidently kept some of his 
knowledge up his sleeve and we must wait in patience. 

In the meanwhile, we have a suspicion that our Yellow-towns- 
man, Mr. C. Wilfred Pearce will not keep entirely silent under the 
lash of the accurate Griffin. 


Editor of The Catholic Universe: 

Dear Sir—You publish an item relative to “ Washington’s 
Birthday, 1800." It is wholly incorrect. It was not a celebration 
of Washington’s birthday which took place in St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1800. It was the commemoration of 
Washington’s death. That day had been set apart by Congress for 
services commemorative of the death of General Washington. 

Father Carr did not call Washington “The Father of His 
Country,” nor would it have been the first time Washington was 
so called even if he had spoken of him as such. 
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The Pennsylvania Gazette did not say that “ Father Carr has 
given General Washington a name that will live forever—the 
Father of His Country.” 

Nor did Father Harding in St. Mary’s Church in 1763 “ de- 
nounce British tyranny.” 

Nor was High Mass and “ Te Deum” celebrated in St. Mary’s 
July 4, 1776. 

All this “history” was manufactured by C. Wilfred Pearce 
November 16, 1895, and published in the Pilot, of Boston, on 
the 25th. 

Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, February 20, 1909. 


Mr. Pearce “ kept entirely silent.” 

The first time Washington was called “The Father of the 
Country,” as far as I have discovered, was in a German almanac 
printed in Lancaster, Pa., in 1779, a copy of which is in the Library 
of Congress. 

Its title is, “ Der Gantz neue verbesserte Nord Americanische 
Calender,” auf das 1779, Ste Jahr Christi, Von Anthony Sharp, 
Lancaster [Pa.], Francis Bailey. It has a portrait of Washington, 
“Des Landes Vater Washington.” 


HISTORY. 

There is no study so interesting, or so profitable, as the study 
of history. In history we learn from the experience of those who 
have gone before us; we avail ourselves of the wisdom that they 
acquired and bequeathed to us. History is a book in which we can 
learn from what has happened, what is likely to happen in the 
future. Men have always tried to perpetuate their names and 
their deeds, and the world has always been profoundly interested 
in the lives of the great and good ones gone. [Rev. D. S. Phelan, 
Western Watchman, Dec. 30, 1909.] 


GOD WITH WASHINGTON. 


The many remarkable interpositions of Divine Providence in 
the hour of our deepest distress and darkness have been too luminuos 
to suffer me to doubt the happy issue of the present contest. 
[Washington to Gen. Armstrong, March 26, 1781.] 
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JOHN PAUL JONES AND HIS “HISTORIAN.” 


To the Editor of The Press. 


Sir:—In your “ Famous Words of Famous Men,” No. 135, 
you ascribe to John Paul Jones the making famous of the words, 
“Don’t Tread On Me.” He was probably no more the author of 
these words than thousands of others of the time. No doubt your 
source of information was the alleged “ Life of Jones,” by Buell, 
which is simply a love romance, with little historical value. The 
work is a wholly imaginative one, yet it is the source of the now-a- 
days knowledge of Jones. Jones never declared before the United 
States Congress that “ America has been the country of my fond 
election since the age of 13,” and the truth is that but for the 
capture of the “ Serapis,” Jones would no more be known than a 
dozen other naval officers we never hear mentioned, though they 
did good service. 

John Adams had no special dislike for Jones and did not 
manifest any hostility towards him. That is another invention of 
the historical romance. Jones declared he was not given a captaincy 
because of his own disinclination, as he believed he did not know 
enough of naval matters to be a captain. That I have read in his 
own hand writing in his “ Papers,” now in the Library of Congress, 
nearly goo in number. 

You rehearse the tale of Buell’s about Hancock, on December 
22, 1775, in old Independence Hall, presenting “ Jones with the 
first commission ever issued to an officer in the American Navy.” 
Jones was not appointed December 22, but December 7, and it was 
on the 22d that the committee appointed to fit out armed vessels 
laid before Congress a list of officers by them appointed agreeable 
to the resolution of Congress, so the Journal of Congress for that 
day records. In the list Jones appears as one of the first lieutenants. 
Besides Jones had been in service on the “ Alfred” before December 
22, for it was on December 3, even before he had been formally 
appointed, that he hoisted a flag on the “ Alfred.” 

Nor was it on December 22 that Jones hoisted the first naval 
ensign which ever floated as an emblem of the American Navy. 
He hoisted a flag on December 3. He called it “an American 
flag.” No record is to be found as to its design, but it was probably 
the “ rattlesnake flag,” as in February, 1776, a flag of that device 
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was presented to Congress as being the flag of the commander-in- 
chief, Ezek Hopkins. 

Most Americans believe his great victory over the “ Serapis” 
was while in command of an American vessel. Not at all. He 
sailed in an expedition fitted out by the French. The only American 
vessel in the expedition was the “ Alliance,” and that was com- 
manded by a Frenchman,: Pierre Landais, who is buried in St. 
Patrick’s graveyard in New York City. I visited the grave two 
years ago. It was in a French war vessel, the “ Bon Homme 
Richard,” that Jones achieved fame. 

MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 14, 1908. 


THE FIRST WOMAN FREEMASON. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times. 

Your reference to “probably the only woman” Freemason 
brings to mind, as many things are apt to do since my recent visit 
to Ireland, that while touring the country last August I came to 
know of this lady of Hon. Mary St. Leger and the scene of her 


adventure as Doneraile Court, County Cork, and the time as 1725. 
After being discovered secreted in the Freemason’s lodge, being 
held in the house, she was, so the story goes, condemned to death 
by the votes of “the brethren.” Reconsideration being had, she 
was initiated “ on sight.” A Mr. Aldworth, who had voted for her 
death, afterwards married her, and, as the story nowadays is 
related, oft wished she had been executed—but that must be a 
slander on the fair lady. She died in 1775. Her portrait is shown 
at Doneraile Court. I have pictures of the house, the room in 
which she was discovered and of her portrait. In the room her 
Masonic emblems are preserved. 
. So the distinction seems to be Ireland’s of having not only 
the first and only woman Freemason and the first Mason known 
to have been made so “ at sight.” 
Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, February 26, 1909. 

“To be a really great historian is perhaps the rarest of in- 

tellectual distinctions.” [ Macaulay. ] 
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BARRY AND GRIFFIN. 


Hon. Frank J. Sullivan, of San Francisco, California, at a 
celebration in honor of Commodore John Barry, on May 24, 1908, 
said: 

My discourse to-night will be at once an argument and a 
eulogy. An argument because it is necessary to convince every one 
in this audience and others who may read what I say that I have 
proved my case. A eulogy because the memory of John Barry, 
one of the boldest, bravest, noblest and purest of the naval officers 
of any nation, demands it at my hands. Before entering upon my 
subject, I wish to thank the public spirited Irish-American citizen, 
Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, for the days and nights he 
has given to place the name of John Barry in the position to which 
it belongs. Talk about St. Brendan or Columbus discovering 
America. Why, it was nothing compared to the labor of Martin 
Griffin in the attempt to rescue the memory of the Irish commo- 
dore from oblivion. For vears Martin Griffin has been quietly at 
work. He has examined every scrap about Barry. He has followed 
every rumor to its source, investigated its relevancy for the pur- 
pose of restoring Barry to his rightful place in the hearts of the 
great American people. At last he has seen two statues erected to 
Barry in Philadelphia and an appropriation made by Congress for 
one of bronze in heroic size in the City of Washington. Martin 
Griffin, accept the thanks of the Gaels of San Francisco for your 
devotion to the cause of truth and to the real facts of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Whether we are Irishmen or descendants of Cali- 
fornia Irish, like myself, of those Irish pioneers who helped make 
California what it is to-day, we only ask that the merits of the 
heroes of our race be acknowledged. We will take no less; we 
demand no more. (Applause.) 

When an historical collector and writer writes to his particular 
friend who is delving in a similar but distant hole, he would forget 
his wife and dinner. [Rev. Ashbel G. Vermilye.] 


“I know no branch of study more worthy of attention than 
History, which is but the record of God's providence.” [ Bancroft, 
June 13, 1887: Mag. Am. His., Sept., 1887, p. 266.] 
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WHY NOT CELTIC CHAIRS? 


I am a constant reader of your RESEARCHES, and with anxious 
pleasure receive each number. You are doing a splendid work 
for truth in history as it touches on our Irish and Catholic country- 
men. 

We have recently had three scholarly lectures on Irish History 
by Mr. Charles Johnston, of New York, formerly of Dublin Uni- 
versity. Two of the lectures were on Irish History, “ Ancient and 
Modern,” and one on Ireland the Isle of Saints.” The first two 
lectures were given as part of the University Extension Work in 
Madison, Wis., and the final lecture was given under the auspices 
of our Madison Knights of Columbus and Catholic Order of 
Foresters. 


Mr. Johnston is an Episcopalian, but no man can deal more 
impartially and truthfully with a subject as it touches on the ques- 
tions of religion and history. His masterful presentation served to 
emphasize the universal character of Celtic and especially Irish 
history, profane and sacred. With grace and fluency he showed 


the dominating, uplifting and humanizing influence of Ireland 
through centuries on the civil, intellectual and spiritual life at home, 
and also in Scotland, England and on the Continent. Mr. Johnston 
showed that Irish History is not a local history, but in the truest 
and broadest sense has a universal character and should have a 
place in the course of every great educational institution. One 
wonders how it is that it finds no place in our great Universities. 

If “ Missionaries and teachers from Ireland, especially from 
the fifth to the thirteenth centuries, were the strongest influence in 
reviving Christianity and spreading classical learning over Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Austria and Switzerland,’ why, we 
may ask, have Irish and Celtic History, Literature, Language and 
Art no place in most of our Universities? Perhaps it is because the 
Celts, especially the Welsh, Scotch and Irish, failing to follow the 
commendable example of the Germans and Scandinavians through- 
out this land, have not insisted that due recognition be given their 
language, history, literature and art. 

Why should there not be established in each State University 
and College of higher education a Celtic Chair for the investigation 
and teaching of these subjects? [L. B. Murphy, Madison, Wis. ] 
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CHARLES CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON, DISTRIBUTES 
HAND BILLS IN IRELAND URGING EMIGRATION 
TO AMERICA. 


Burton’s Life of Bishop Challoner of London, Vol. II, p. 193, 
in relating the struggle in England for Catholic Relief from the 
Penal Laws in consequence of England’s difficulties in the War 
with the American Colonies, states: 

“There had been many thousand hand bills distributed in 
Ireland at the instigation of a Mr. Charles Carroll, a Roman 
Catholic, of the Congress of America, promising every individual 
that would emigrate to America a proportional quantity of land 
according to his birth and station in life with full toleration; and 
that no Religious tenets should be any hindrance to any preferment.” 

That is something new. Nothing known on this side of such 
hand bills. I am having investigations made in Ireland for the 
discovery of a copy of such bill and all relating to its distribution— 
if the statement be true. 


““A GRIM FACT.” 


“Yet,—and here is the grim fact which I am most anxious 
to impress on your thought—the men and the women who take 
nothing from letters and books are choosing to live as though man- 
kind did actually wallow in the awful darkness of that state from 
which writing and books have rescued us. For them, it is as if no 
ship had ever come from the far shores of old Time where their 
ancestry dwelt; and the interest of existence to them is huddled in 
the petty space of their own few years, between walls of mist which 
thicken as impenetrably behind them as before. How can life be 
worth living on such terms as that? How can men or women be 
content with so little, when they might have so much?” [Larned.] 


“The writings by which one can live are not the writings 
which themselves live, and are never those on which the writer 
does his best. Books destined to form future thinkers take too 
much time to write and, when written, come in general too slowly 
into notice and repute to be relied on for subsistence.” [John 
Stuart Mill: Mag. Am. His., March, 1891, p. 201.] 
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THE BRITISH RAVAGE THE JESUIT MISSION HOUSE 
AND CHAPEL AT ST. INIGOES, MARYLAND, 1814. 


BRUTALITY OF THE ENEMY. 


Extract of a letter dated St. Inigoes, St. Mary’s County, Md.. 
Nov. Ist. [1814]: 

Yesterday an enemy’s .brig came from the mouth ‘of the 
Patuxent round Point Look Out and towards evening hove in 
sight of this place. Shortly after a barge was seen coming round 
Fort Point. In about 15 minutes they landed on the bank of the 
garden at St. Inigoes Manor House, the residence of the Roman 
Catholic Missionary, who attends the joining congregation. They 
were met by a gentleman of the neighborhood who saluted them 
but was treated with the greatest contempt. One of them rushed 
on to the house with his sabre in his hand; a few minutes the 
captain come on shore with the avowed purpose, as he said, of 
burning down the dwelling houses, etc. He sternly asked who was 
the proprietor, where he was, etc., to all which question appropriate 
answers were given. He was also informed that the property 
belonged to the incorporated Catholic Clergy of Maryland and was 
solely appropriated to the use of the Church and support of the 
missions, and was requested to spare it on that account. He 
replied, as that was the case he should not burn the house but, 
however, ordered his men to proceed. They advanced to the house, 
immediately 4 or 5 of them ran into the private chapel, when, 
painful to relate, the sacred vestments were thrown here and there 
and vessels consecrated to the service of God profaned, the holy 
altar stripped naked, the tabernacle carried off and the blessed 
sacrament of the altar borne away in the hands of those sacrilegious 
wretches. The captain was entreated over and over again to 
protect the church and have all things restored; he promised he 
would; he ran to the barge and ordered the men to restore the 
sacred vessel and vestments; they handed one chalice out of the 
barge when the captain said he could not command them, they 
were a set of ruffians. The reverend gentlemen who resided there, 
also joined in entreating them to return the sacred vessel, vest- 
ments and other articles for use of the altar. The captain answered 
he would, seated himself in the barge and ordered the men to 
move off, without taking any more notice of the entreaties. An 
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old lady that lived in the place prevailed upon them in the mean- 
time to return the tabernacle, which they did, also a part of the 
vestments. 

On returning to the house, it was pitiful to view the different 
rooms they had ransacked, particularly the chapel; they left the 
crucifix on the altar, broke the cruets and scattered the pieces over 
the floor; they carried off six feather beds, sheets, blankets, and 
pillows, bed curtains, an alarm clock, silver spoons, knives and 
forks, plates, glass, the reverend gentleman’s watch, the candle- 
sticks belonging to the altar, kitchen furniture and almost all the 
clothing belonging to the persons who reside in the house; two 
trunks with clothing, books and medicine, several pairs of new 
shoes made for the people and a quantity of leather; even the 
linens that were at the wash and many other articles not yet known. 
The loss of that house on this and a former occasion cannot be 
much less than 1200 dollars. 

The above brig is the Jason, Captain Watts; she is now under 
way down the Potomac, with a schooner in company which is 
supposed she captured last evening. Any comment on the above is 


thought unnecessary; the facts are such as to inspire sentiments 
of deepest regret & horror of such sacrilegious transactions. [The 
Shamrock, Vol. I, p. 181, New York, Nov. 10, 1814.] 


LAFAYETTE A CATHOLIC. 

Lafayette died May 20, 1834; had a religious funeral at the 
Assumption Church, Paris, and was buried in a consecrated cemé- 
tery. It took me a long while to get that information so I make 
record of it. He wasn’t much of a Catholic during life, but “ the 
end crowns all” and may save unto salvation. 


“THE CATHOLICS NEVER WENT.” 

Sir Arthur Young traveled in Ireland in 1776 and again in 
1778-9. In his “ Tour of Ireland” he writes: 

“The spirit of emigration in Ireland appeared to be confined 
to two circumstances, the Presbyterian religion, and the linen manu- 
facture. I heard of very few emigrants except among manufac- 
tures of that persuasion. The Catholics never went; they seem 
not only tied to the country, but almost to the parish in which their 
ancestors lived.” 
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